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WILLIAM L, STONE. 

Wriu1aMm Leere Sronz was born at 
New-Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y., on the 20th 
of April, 1792. He was directly descended, 
on the side of both father and mother, from 
two of the Puritan band of Colonists who, 
in 1639, planted the town of Guildford. His 
father, the Rev. William Stone, was a Con- 
gregational clergyman, and a great-grand- 
son of Governor Leete of Connecticut—well 
known in connection with the regicides Goffe 
and Whalley. Shortly after his birth, his 
father removed into the valley of the Susque- 
hanna. Here young Stone, during his early 
pioneer life, obtained material which was 
afterwards wrought up into stirring border 
tales. During his boyhood, his nights were 
passed in acquiring a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek under the supervision of his 
father, who, a graduate of Yale, was a 
thorough master of the ancient languages. 
When seventeen years of age, chancing to 
see in a paper an advertisement for a prin- 
ter’s apprentice, he obtained permission of 
his parents to apply for the situation ; and 
with but a single Mexican quarter in his 
pocket and a small bundle of clothes in his 
hand, set out on his journey through the 
woods to Cooperstown, which he reached 
the next morning at sunrise, having walked 
forty miles during the night. Colonel Pren- 
tiss, the editor of the Cooperstown Federal 
ist, pleased with his energy, at once gave 
him the situation; and thenceforward his 
advancement was rapid. He soon began to 
write newspaper paragraphs, and displayed 
so much talent, as to induce Colonel Pren- 
tiss, in 1813, to purchase the Herkimer 
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American, and establish his apprentice in it 
as editor. In a little time, however, he was 
able to purchase the entire interest of Col- 
onel Prentiss, but shortly after sold out and 
removed to Albany, where he was engaged 
by Webster, Skinner & Co., to edit the AL 
bany Gazette and Kaatskill Packet. After 
working faithfully for two years, he settled 
with his employers, they turning over to 
him all their bad debts for pay, amounting 
to $6000. Mr. Stone, in a few days, found 
that the men whose notes he held had all 
failed. “Yesterday,” he wrote to his father, 
“T thought I was worth $6,000, to-day not 
a cent ; but He who feeds the ravens when 
they cry, will certainly feed His children.” 
Though rendered utterly destitute by the 
dishonesty of his employers, he did not 
despair, and soon after was engaged as 
editor of the Northern Whig at ~ 
N.Y. From Hudson he removed to Hart- 
ford, Ct., where for two years he edited 
the Hartford Mirror. 

Early in life, he married a daughter of 
Rev. Francis Wayland of Saratoga Springs, 
and sister of Rev. Dr. Wayland, late presi- 
dent of Brown University—a lady highly 
gifted, and of cultivated understanding, 
whose tastes and sympathies were peculi- 
arly in harmony with his own. In all his 
literary labors she was his associate, coun- 
sellor, and companion. ‘ 

In the spring of 1821, he succeeded Mr. 
Zachariah Lewis in the editorship of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, becom- 
ing, at the same time, one of its proprietors, 
During the earlier years of his connection 
with the Commercial, that paper was en- 
riched with many gems from the pens of 
Percival and Sands, with both of whom Mr, 
Stone was on terms of close intimacy. In- 
deed, the last finished composition of Sands 
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was a poem in the Commercial—The Dead 
of 1882. This appeared but a few days 
before his death. By a singular coinci- 
dence, says Mr. Verplanck, in his elegantly 
written sketch of the poet, he chose for his 
theme the triumphs of Death and Time 
over the illustrious men who had died in 
the year just closing—Goethe, Cuvier, 
Spurzheim, Bentham, and Walter Scott; 
Giesiestinn, “who read the mystic lore 
of the Pharaohs;” Crabbe, the poet of 
poverty ; Adam Clarke, the learned Metho- 
dist—a goodly company, whom he himself 
was Mlestined to join before the year had 
passed away. Mr. Stone continued in 
charge of the Commercial, assisted by John 
nman, until his decease, which took place 
at the residence of his father-in-law, Rev. 
Francis Wayland, at Saratoga Springs, 
Aug. 15, 1844. 

Though an acknowledged political lead- 
er, Mr. Stone’s attention, during his career 
as an editor, was very far from being ab- 
sorbed by the party contentions of the day. 
While residing at Hudson, besides the 
political journal, he edited a literary peri- 
odical styled the Lounger. Subsequently, 
he furnished a number of tales to the an- 
nuals, some of which, with additions, he 
republished in 1834, under the title of 
Tales and Sketches. Some of the incidents 
in these, as before hinted, are his own 
pioneer adventures, while many are founded 
on traditions respecting the early colonial 
history of the United States. In some of 
these tales, his delineation of New England 
character is peculiarly felicitous—the comi- 
cal oddity, as well as the beautiful self- 
denial of which, is aptly illustrated in two 
of his sketches— Uncle Zim and Deacon 
Pettibone, and Dick Moon the Pedlar—both 
of which appeared in the Atlantic Club 
Book, in 1833. The happy facility, also, 
with which he entered into the time and 
circumstances of which he wrote, is illus- 
trated in his account of President Wash- 
ington’s Inauguration Ball, in 1789—part 
of which appears in Griswold’s elaborate 

blican Court. 

1882 he published his Zetters on 
Masonry and Anti-Masonry, addressed to 
Johu Quincy Adams, called forth by the 
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Morgan tragedy enacted on the north- 
western border of New York. At this 
point, Mr. Stone, who was a “ high Mason,” 
stepped forth as a mediator, taking, in so 
doing, a laborious and difficult task. In this 
work—which, though perhaps too volumi- 
nous, is nervously and elegantly written— 
he took the ground that the terrible mys- 
teries of Masonry were not such great 
secrets after all; but so far as an obliga- 
tion of secresy had been taken not to 
divulge the nature of conventional signs 
and symbols, he was true to his solemn 
oaths. The conclusion arrived at by the 
author was, that Masonry should be aban- 
doned, mainly because it had lost its useful- 
ness. ‘ If that conclusion,” says a Masonic 
reviewer of the work, “should be unfavor- 
able to Masonry in the eyes of many, the 
order is, on the other hand, vindicated 
from many idle and gross charges brought 
against it by those who have not under- 
stood its nature, and have confounded its 
uses with its abuses.” Thus the memory 
of many of the illustrious dead was rescued 
from the imputation of having been con- 
nected with a bad and dangerous secret 
society ; and the character of many of the 
best men now living is also cleared from 
reproach. In particular the writer, by in- 
contestable facts, cleared away the mists of 
slander which malice had wreathed around 
the name of Clinton. In all these objects Mr. 
Stone was successful ; while by preserving 
strict impartiality, he secured that credence 
which no ex parte argument could obtain, 
however ingenious. ; 
In 1883, appeared his Mathias and his 
Impostures, a curious picture of gross but 
remarkable delusions which occurred in the 
State of New York. In 1836, he gave to 
the public Maria Monk and the Nunnery 
of the Hotel Dieu—a work which put an 
effectual quietus upon that extraordinary 
mania into which divines and laymen were 
led by the fictions of a silly, profligate 
woman.* Border Wars of the American 


* Mr. Stone’s visit to the Hotel Dieu, Montreal, fur- 
nished the pretext for a bitter assault upon him by 
Mr. Laughton Osborne, in a satire entitled The Vision 
of Rubeta, an Epic Story of the Island of Manhattan. 
This poem, though grossly obscene, was cleverly 
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Revolution came next; and soon after, a 
volume entitled, Ups and Downs in the 
Life of a Distressed Gentleman, intended 
-as a satire on the follies of the day, although 
the main facts occurred in the life of an 
individual well knowa to the author. 

It has been stated that the parents of 
-Mr. Stone, during his ear}y childhoed, re- 
moved inte the valley of the Susquehanna. 
This section ef couatry was at that time 
in fact, though not in name, an Indian Mis- 
sion Station—se that in his very boyhood 
their son became well acquainted with 
the Indians of our forests, and his kind- 
mess of manner and generosity wen his 
way to their faver. To this it may be 
owing, that at an early period of his life, he 
formed the purpose of gathering up and 
preserving what remained cencerning the 
traits and character of the “Red Men” of 
America, intending to connect with an 
account of these, an authentic histery of 
the life and times of the prominent indivi- 
duals who figured immediately before the 
Revolution, mere especially ef Sir William 
J ohnson. 

The amount ef labor thus bestowed, and 
‘the success with which he found his way to 
dusty manuscripts, or gained knowledge of 
tthe invaluable contents of old chests and 
rickety trunks stowed away as lumber in 
garrets and almest forgotten by their ewn- 
ers, was remarkable. Still more note- 
worthy was the happy facility with which 
the would gain access to the hearts of hoary- 
headed men,* and bring them te live over 
again their days of trial and hardship— 
-gleaning olay and pleasantly desirable 
informatien from those who alone could 
‘communicate what he wished to hear. The 
result was an amount and variety of mate- 
rial which could scarcely be estimated, for 


‘written; but the intense personal malignity shown 
‘by the writer towards Mr. Stone completely blunted 
‘the point of the sarcasm, and notwithstanding its per- 
sonalities, the book met with but few readers, and 
soon dropped out of notice. . 

* From the late venerable Pr. Noah Stone of Guil- 
ford, Conn., father of Rev. A. L. Stone of Boston and 
David M. Stone, Esq., of the Journal of Commerce, 
Mr. Stone gleaned most of those startling incidents 
which are woven into his tale—Mercy Disborough, 
@ Tale of the Witches, 
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he had the habit of systematizing the re- 
tentiveness of a powerfal memory by a times 
saving process entirely his own. 

While fdillowing out his main design, the 
materials collected enabled him to give te 
the public several works en the general 
subject with which they were connected. 
The first of these was the Life of Joseph 
Brant-Thayendanegea. This werk at once 
attracted attention by its evidences of pa- 
tient investigation, and by the new light 
which it threw upon the character ef the 
great Mohawk. Indeed, unti#l this work 
appeared, it was universally believed that 
Brant and his Mohawk warriors were em 
gaged in the massacre of Wyoming. Gor- 
don, Ramsay, Thatcher, and Marshall assert 
the same thing; and Campbell, misled by 
history, in his Gertrude of Wyoming, 
makes the Oneida say, 


“This is no time to fill the joyous cup 
The mammoth comes—the foe—the monster Brant, 
With all his howling, desolating band. 
2 * * * * * * 


Scorning to wield the hatchet fer his tribe, 

*Gainst Brant himself I went'to battle forth; + 
Accursed Brant! he lé& of all my tribe 

Nor man, nor:child, nor thing-of living birth.” 


Brant always denied any participation in 
the invasion, but the evidence of history 
was against him, and the verdict of the 
world was, thet he was the chief actor in 
the tragedy. Frem this aspersion Mr. 
Stene vindicated his character in his Life 
of Brant. A reviewer, understeod to be 
Caleb Cushing, disputed the point, and 
maintained that the auther had net made 
out a clear case for the chief. Unwilling 


|te remain deceived, Mr. Stene made a | 


journey to the Seneca country, where he 
found several warriors who were engaged 
in that campaign. The celebrated chief, 
Kaoundoouand (Captain Pollard), who was 
a young chief in the battle, gave Mr. Stone 
a clear account of the actien, and was po- 
sitive in his declardtions that Brant and his 
Mohawks were not engaged in that cam- 
paign. The Indians were principally Sene- 
cas, and were led by Gi-en-qua-tah, a chief 
of that nation. 

Upon his return, therefore, from the 
Seneca country in the summer of 1841, he 
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gave to the public the result of his research- 
es in his History of Wyoming—a work 
which, it is generally admitted, affords a 
complete refutation of the strictures in the 
review of Mr. Cushing, and dissipates, be- 
yond the peradventure of a doubt, the 
aspersions under which the Mohawk for s 

long rested.* Nearly simultaneously with 
the History of Wyoming, appeared his 
Lives of Red-Jacket and Cornplanter—the 
two chief orators of the Seneca nation— 
works which contain much original and 
valuable information respecting the Indian 
treaties held by the late Colonel Timothy 
Pickering. In 1842 he was invited by the 
citizens of Norwich, Conn., to deliver an 
address on the occasion of the erection of 
the Uncas monument—an address which, 
with additions, was afterwards issued un- 
der the title of The Life of Uncas and 
Miantonomoh. He had also completed the 
collection of the materials for his more 
elaborate work—The Life and Times of 
Sir William Johnson, Bart., was ready to 
devote himself to its execution, and had 
already written the first seven chapters, 
when he was called to give up his earthly 
labor. This last work, however, completed 
by his son, with the Lives of Brant and 
Rep-JackET, gives a connected history of 
the Six Nations and their relations with 
France and Great Britain during the 


*¢ * John Brant, a son of Joseph, while in England 
in 1823, on a visit to the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, who served as Lord Percy in the Revolution, 
opened a correspondence with Mr. Campbell on the 
subject of the injustice which the latter had done his 
father in his Gertrude of Wyoming. The result was 
a partial acknowledgment of his error by the poet 


* in a note to the next edition of the poem. He did 


not erase the objectionable words, but simply referred 
to the use of Brant’s name there, concluding as fol- 
lows:—“ His son referred to documents, which com- 
pletely satisfied me that the common accounts of 
Brant’s cruelties at Wyoming, which I had found in 
books of travels, and in Adolphus’s and other similar 
histories of England, were gross errors, * * #* 

The name of Brant, therefore, remains in my poem 
a pure and declared character of fiction.” An omis- 
sion, however, “after such a conviction of error, to 
blot out the name entirely from the poem, is unworthy 
the character of an honest man;” and the result is, 
that the Thayendanegea of history is still the “monster 
Brant,” to thousands who derive all their knowledge 
of him from the deathless Gertrude of Wyoming. . 
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most important periods of American his- 
tory. 

Nor were these labors unappreciated 
by the Red men; for the same day that 
brought the news of his election as an 
honorary member of the “ Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries ” of Copenhagen, 
brought also a letter from the Senecas, 
informing him that he had been elected, at 
a formal council, a chief of that nation. 

When it is remembered that the inves- 
av just referred to, and the volumes 
which resulted, were accomplished at the 
same time with the editorship of a leading 
daily paper in our commercial metropolis, 
and that he acted up to his own exalted 
views of the power, influence, and responsi- 
bility of the press, it may be safely asserted 
that his industry was untiring. 


Although Colonel Stone’s influence was 
widely extended throughout the country, 
yet in New York city was it more particu- 
larly felt, For many years he was identi- 
fied with all her interests; and she has 
reason ever to hold his name in kindly 
remembrance. The religious enterprises 
and benevolent associations of the day 
commanded his earnest efforts in their 
behalf; and the Colonization Society from 
first to last found in him a steadfast sup- 
porter. He was likewise an efficient mem- 
ber of historical and literary societies both 
of Europe and America. In 1825, he was 
appointed to write the narrative of the 
Granp Err Canat CELEBRATION; re- 
ceiving a silver medal and box from the 
Common Council, together with the thanks 
of that body. 

In temperament, Colonel Stone, as hé 
was familiarly called, was eminently genial. 
He overflowed with humor ; and the public 
dinners of New York were often illumined 
by the scintillations of his wit. He always 
had a pleasant word for every one, no mat- 
ter how busied he might be; and often by 
a timely repartee he accomplished real 
good. An instance in point occurs to the 
writer at this moment. The Colonel. once 
called upon John Jacob Astor to obtain a 
considerable amount for some charitable 
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object. To all his persuasions Astor 
turned a deaf ear, finally alleging that the 
times were bad, and that he himself was 
really quite poor. ‘ Yes, Mr. Astor,” re- 
plied the Colonel, “ every, one is poor now- 
a-days but you and I.” Astor knew that 
the Colonel was at that time very much 
embarrassed, having lost nearly all his 
property by endorsing; and upon this 
reply, so archly given, Astor joined in the 
laugh, and handed the Colonel his check 
for considerably more than the sum asked 
for. 

Allusion has been made to the friendship 
which existed in his early life between 
himself and Sands. In later years a close 
friendship sprung up between the late Mr. 
Schoolcraft and himself, which their com- 
munity of tastes rendered enduring until 
death. Both loved the red man; both 
used their best efforts freely in his behalf’; 
and both became the pioneers in hewing 
down the prejudices which had grown up 
around his character. The affection existing 


between them is beautifully illustrated by 


the following incident. A few days after 
Mr. Stone’s death, Mr. Schoolcraft visited 
Saratoga, and while standing one afternoon 
among the evergreens that hung over the | 
grave of his friend, he composed the fol-| 
lowing stanzas : 


“They bore him up by a winding road, 
To a burial-ground in the wood, 
And the tall pines cast their shade around 
To hallow the solitude, 


Away from the town and the waters bright 
Where fashion and beauty cling, 

Remote from the thoughtless multitude 
And the gayeties of the spring. 


'Tis a new-made ground*—a mile away— 
And stumps and trees stand round, 

As monuments of the forest rule 
Upon that virgin ground. 


And it is well; it would never suit 
The spirit that slumbers there, 
To lie in the noise and hot pursuit 

Of empty pride and care, 


* The present picturesque “ Greenridge Cemetery ” | 
at Saratoga Springs. Colonel Stone was the first one 





whose remains were there interred. 
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For though he took note of the world’s advance, 
And the heaving surges of life, 

Its manners and politics, business and moil, 
His was not a spirit of strife, 


He looked upon morals and letters and men, 
With a deeper and holier view, 

And sought by his counsel, and aimed by his pen, 
To show forth the good and the true. 


To better mankind, by example and word, 
Was still the firm aim of his life, 

And there were but few, who succeeded as well, 
Nay—his was no spirit of strife. 


In the long dark shades of the whispering piny, 
In the winding forest recess, 

It was tasteful to find out a peaceful spot, 
A spot that the good may bless, 


The ancient wood genii shall wake up to life, 
And join with the white man to weep 

O’er one who remembered the red sons of strife, 
And scattered fresh bays where they sleep. 


And oft shall the fair and the wise thither go, 
Away from the circles they trod, 

To pay the fond tribute of heartfelt regret 
To one who rejoiced in his God.” 


A sketch of Colonel Stone’s life would 
be imperfect without an allusion to his zeal 
in the cause of education, and his connec- 
tion with the public schools of New York 
City. For many years he was one of the 
school commissioners, and during the years 
1843-44 he was Superintendent of the 
common schools. Many will yet remem- 
ber his famous discussion with Archbishop 
Hughes in relation to the use of the Bible 
in the schools—his last letter to whom— 
occupying four columns of fine type in the 
Commercial—was dictated on his death- 
bed, but two weeks before his decease. 

Indeed, it may truly be said, that to the 
cause of education he gave his whole ener- 
gies, and _ not even his decaying 
strength. To the last he spoke with the 
kindest interest of his associates in the 
Board of Education; and wished very 


‘much to dictate a letter, giving them his 


views on one or two topics which he 
thought important. “I entreated him,” 
writes Mrs. Stone to Gerardus Clarke, Pre- 
sident, at that time, of the Board of Edu- 
cation, “to spare himself. Indeed, to the 
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last, I hoped he might recover, and eould | scenes of his earthly life will probably not 
net endure that he should make the least | be without interest. “ He suffered greatly,” 
effort for fear it should injure him. He|writes Mrs. Stone, “during bis illness,, 
two or three times spoke to my brother, | physically and mentally. His mental de- 
Dr. Wayland ef Brown University, who| pression was doubtless the result of his. 
was with us, to the same effect, and he fer| disease. But the sense which he had of 
the same reason declined being his amanu-|his unworthiness, and the depth of his 
ensis.” humility, were most touching. He was 
“In the decease of our associate,” said | constantly praying that he might not be- 
Mr. Clarke, in announcing the faet te the | deceived—that there should be no mis-. 
Board of Edueation, at a special meeting| take. ‘Oh,’ he weuld say, in the midst of 
ealled for that purpose, “not only have his | his mental distress, ‘if it be my Heavenly 
family and immediate cirele of friends been | Father’s discipline to fit me for heaven,, 
visited by an overwhelming calamity, but |and I may have the very lowest place at 
this community, and this Board, have sus- | His footstool, I shall rejoice in it all.’ Al- 
tained a loss the severity of which will be| though, as you know, he never allowed 
long severely felt and deplored. In truth, | himself pleasure or reereation, and was 
our departed friend filled a spaee that can- | constantly endeavoring to help every good 
not be easily supplied. Possessing talents | cause, he seemed to feel as if he had done- 
of a high erder, a mind highly cultivated, | nothing, he judged himself se severely. 
and industry that never tired, and a dispo-| “One day he said, ‘I may go suddenly, 
sition to apply all his energies to promote|and net be able to say anything to bear 
the welfare and happiness of bis fellow. | testimony te my belief.” He then repeated 
men, he was eminently qualified for being |™ a very audible and impressive manner 
(what he really was) a most valuable mem- | the ereed as it is in the Book of. Common 


ber of society ; and hence it was, that he | Prayer, adding, ‘should my opinion be 
had beeome identified with most of oun | See remember this my dying testi- 


literary and benevolent institutions. When | mony—this I solemnly believe.’ He had 
such a man is struck down in the meridian | his reason till the last, though he dropped 
of his life, in the maturity of his faculties, | away very suddenly and unexpectedly to 
and in the full career of his usefulness, the | us all. But at the elosing struggle, a beam 
event is well calculated to excite the most | Of heavenly light overspread all his fea- 
painful emotions, and to cause those who| tures, and the expression upon his face 
survive to pause for a moment in their| was that of unalterable, unutterable happi- 
eareer, to stand appalled at the uneertainty |ness. There wasalso an expression of holy 
of human life, and the vanity of human|triumph, whieh seemed to say, ‘EF have 
pursuits. escaped the tempter for ever’ ” 

*‘ As Superintendent of commen schools | $J2$$AANA>_[— 
his loss is irreparable, and, from any know- * @olone} Stone lef behind him a very large col- 


. os leetion of letters from his politieal and literary con- 
ledge I possems of, the qualifications of temporaries, which it is the intention of his son soon, 
others, I fear it will be long before his} to give to the publie in conneetion with a biography 


place will be fully supplied. His qualifiea- | and a volume of reminiseences.—ED, 
tions for that office were preéminent, and 
te his enthusiasm in the cause ef our com- 
mon schoels, and to the arduous duties he 
performed during the last summer, I be- 
lieve may be imputed in part the com- 
mencement of that disease whieh termi- 
nated his valuable life. Sueh, I know, 
were his own sad convictions.” 

As this sketch will be read by many of 
Colonel Stone’s personal friends, the closing 
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AN ENGLISH OFFICER'S ACCOUNT OF 
HIS SERVICES IN AMERICA— 
1779-1781. 


Memorrs or Lr.-Generat Samvet Gran. 


Tue army was without information as to 
the movements of the enemy for several 
days, owing to the activity of the enemy’s 
light troops; and want of stores, forage, 
&c., obliged his lordship to move in the 
direction of Wilmington, on Cape Fear 
river, having received information that the 
stores he had ordered from Charleston, and 
a reinforcement of troops, the 82nd, under 
Major Craig, had arrived there. On the 
14th March his lordship having learnt that 
General Green was at GuidlfordCourt-House 
where he had assembled his whole force, 
amounting to nearly 7000 men, immediately 
set off for the pnrpose of attacking him, 
although the British troops under his com- 
mand did not amount to more than 2000 
infantry and 200 cavalry. Having detached 
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sians, soon defeated everything before them. 
Col. Webster was equally fortunate in the 
repulse of the force immediately in his 
front, and then finding the left of the 
33d regiment exposed to a heavy fire from 
the right wing of the enemy, he changed 
front .to the left and completed the rout 
of the enemy’s right. The Grenadiers and 
2d Battalion of Guards continuing to ad- 
vance, were the first to gain the cleared 
ground near Guildford Court-House, where 
they met with a body of Continentals, 
whom, though superior in numbers, they 
instantly attacked and defeated, taking two 
six-pounders; but being thrown into con- 
fusion by the heavy fire they encountered, 
and at the same time attacked by ‘Wash- 
ington’s Dragoons, they were forced to 
relinquish the ground they had taken. 
The enemy’s cavalry, in turn, were driven 
back by Lieut. McLeod’s guns; and the 
71st and Grenadiers coming up in support, 
the 2d Battalion of Guards was rallied, and 


his waggons, he moved with the army to-| returned to the charge through the spirited 


wards the enemy on the morning of the 
15th. About four miles from Guildford, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton, with the ad- 
vanced guard, came upon the —— out- 
posts, and driving them back, took some 
prisoners, who could give no information 
about the main body of the army, having 
been for several days with the advance. 
The enemy’s line, however, soon became 
visible, drawn up on the skirts of a wood 
near the Court-House. His lordship, on 
coming in sight of this position, directed 
Lieut. (now Gen.) McLeod, with his field 
rig to cannonade their centre, and made 

is dispositions for the attack. General 


Leslie, with the 71st Regiment, and Hes- 
sian Regiment de Bosc, supported by the 
1st Battalion of Guards, formed the right 
wing. The left consisted of the 23d and 33d 
Regiments, under the command of Lt.-Col. 
Webster, supported by the Grenadiers and 
2d Battalion Foot Guards, under Brigadier 


General O’Hara. The Yagers and Light 
Infantry of the Guard remained on the left 
of the guns, and the cavalry in a road 
ready to act. The action commenced about 
half-past one p.M., and the Guards being 
brought into line to the right of the Hes- 





exertions of Brigadier O’Hara, who had at 
the time received two wounds; while the 
23d Regiment appearing on the left, and 
Col. Tarleton advancing with part’ of 
the cavalry, the enemy were once more put 
to flight, leaving the two six-pounders in 
our hands, together with two other guns of 
the same calibre and two ammunition 
wagons, being all the artillery they had in 
the field. The 33d and Light Infantry of 
the Guards, overcoming many difficulties, 
had completely routed that portion of the 
enemy opposite to them. The 23d, 71st, 
and part of the cavalry were ordered to 
pursue, Lt.-Col. Tarleton and the remain- 
der of the cavalry proceeded to the right, 
and put an end to the firing which still 
continued in that quarter. The militia dis- 
persed in the woods, and the Continentals 
went off. by the Reedy Fork, beyond 
which it was not possible to follow them, 
as their cavalry had suffered but little, 
while our men were excessively fatigued 
from the severity of the action, and the 
time it had lasted. The want of provisions, 
and the state of the wounded, dispersed 
over an extensive piece of ground, also pre- 
vented his lordship from following them 
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next day ; so after leaving about 70 of the 
worst cases at the Quaker Meeting House, 
he proceeded to Bell’s Mills, approaching 
towards Wilmington. — 

His lordship extols the conduct of Gen. 
Leslie, Brigadier O’Hara, Col. Webster, 
Lt.-Col. Tarleton, Major de of the 
regiment De Bosc, Lieut. McLeod of the 
artillery ; also of Gov. Martin, and Briga- 
dier Howard of the Guards, who were 
volunteers. Colonel Webster died of his 
wounds, as did Captains Schultz and May- 
nard, of the Guards, and two Hessian 
officers. Nearly a third of the force of the 
army was killed or wounded. The night 
succeeding the day of the battle was very 
wet; the dead lay unburied and the 
wounded unsheltered; and the victorious 
army, being without tents and without food, 
could not alleviate their sufferings. The 
ensuing morning was spent in burying the 
dead and providing comfort for the wound- 
ed, in which duties his lordship was equally 
attentive to friends and foes. After remain- 


ing two days on the field, the army moved | 
for New Garden, where they met with the | 


rear guard and baggage. Leaving the 
worst cases with a flag, his lordship moved | 
on the 18th by easy marches to Cross 
Creek,* a Highland settlement convenient 
to Wilmington, then in possession of Major | 
Craig. The enemy, although they retreated 
a considerable distance, seem to have ral- 
lied, as their light troops were seen in the | 
neighborhood of the army; but this part | 
of the country is so exceedingly barren and 
thinly settled that his lordship moved on to 
Wilmington, where he arrived on the 7th 
April. His lordship, after the battle of 
Guildford, issued a proclamation calling | 
upon the loyalists to come forward ; and he 
states in his despatch that many of them 
rode into the camp and took him by the 





hand, expressing joy at the defeat of Gen. 
Green, but went no further. In short, 
either from timidity or change of sentiment, 
not one appeared in arms for his Majesty’s 
Government. 

About this period Gen. Green moved to 
the southward, hoping to make himself 


* Now Fayetteville, N. C. 
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master of Camden and the British posts in 
South Carolina. Earl Cornwallis being 
apprised of his intention, sent off intelli- 
gence of it to Lord Rawdon, but such was 
the state of the country, and the dispersion 
of the enemy’s light troops, that none of 
the messengers succeeded in reaching Cam- 
den; Lord Rawdon had, however, himself 
obtained information of Green’s design six 
days before its execution was attempted, 
and on the 25th he moved out of Camden 
with little more than 800 men—the 63d 
Regiment, Volunteers of Ireland, King’s 
American Regiment and New York Volun- 
teers (the three last provincial corps)—and 
attacked and defeated Gen. Green’s army, 
sustaining however a loss of 250 men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. This is 
called by the enemy the battle of Hobkirk’s 
Hill, and by the British the second battle 
of Camden. 

After this defeat General Green made a 
move to the southward, and having made 
himself master of the smaller posts on the 
frontier, sent his light troops to the southern- 
most one, called Fort Augusta, and suc- 
ceeded in taking it also. He next set him- 
self down for the attack of 96, a post de- 
fended by Lt.-Col. Cruger, a provincial 


officer, with about 300 provincial troops 


and some loyalist militia. Lord Rawdon’s 
messengers shared nearly the same fate as 
those sent by Lord Cornwallis to himself; 
not one of them succeeded in reaching his 
destination. Lord Rawdon had directed 


| the Lt.-Col. to evacuate the post, and retire 


in the direction of Charlestown ; but Cruger 
not having received any of the messages, 
determined to defend his post to the last 
extremity, and did so for a considerable 
period, displaying great gallantry and per- 
severance in holding out until the arrival 
of Lord Rawdon. 

His lordship having evacuated the post 
at Camden, had gone to Charlestown, and 
taking with him a reinforcement of troops, 
principally composed of the flank com- 
panies of the newly arrived regiments from 
Ireland, 3d, 19th, and 30th, he, by rapid 
marches, and notwithstanding the heat of 
the weather, came up in time to save the 
Lt.-Colonel. 
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Gen. Green, on the 19th June, raised the 
siege, and proceeded to the southward, 
apparently evincing no inclination to meet 
his lordship again in the field. 

Earl Cornwallis, while at Wilmington, 
on the 23d April, got intelligence of Gen. 
Phillips’s expedition, and immediately de- 
cided on moving to Virginia, to effect a junc- 
tion with him; and having given instruc- 
tions to Major Craig at Wi mington, and 
also to Lt.-Col. Balfour at Charlestown, for 
their conduct in case of failure, he set out 
with the army towards Halifax, upon the 
Roanoke river, a district less barren, send- 
ing Lt.-Col. Tarleton in advance; and the 
Lt.-Colonel having crossed the river into 
Virginia at this place without anything 
very material happening, information was 
received at Petersburg of the event, when 
Brigadier Arnold, with the Queen’s 
Rangers, immediately moved off in that 
direction to meet him, and on the 20th 
May the two armies formed a junction at 
Petersburg.* Words can ill describe the 
admiration in which this band of heroes 
was held by the two Scotch regiments, and 
even by the battalions of light infantry, 
the “élite” of the army, who had fought 
and generally led in every action during 
the war. The gallant Earl, and his brave 
officers, who had shared with him in his 
long and arduous marches, as well as in his 
laurels, were almost idolized. Their num- 
bers were :— 


British. 
Brigade of Guards, . 
23d Regiment, ‘ ‘ ‘ 


33d Regiment, 
71st Regiment 


387 
194 
209 
175 

36 


(2 battalions), 
82d Regiment (light company), 


Hessian. 


Regiment de Bose, ; ; 228 


* Sir Henry Clinton, after the war, issued a pam- 
phlet in justification of his own conduct as Comman- 
der-in-Chief, in which he animadverts on Lord Corn- 
wallis’s march into Virginia, and declares that it was 
“a measure determined on without his approbation, 
and very contrary to his wishes and intention.” Lord 
Cornwallis’s reply vindicates the measure and explains 
the grounds upon which it was undertaken, 
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Provincial. 


British Legion (Lt.-Col. Tarleton’s) 173 
North Carolina Volunteers, . 33 


Total, ‘ ‘ 1435 


Preparations were at once made for 
moving towards the Marquis la Fayette, 
who had been reinforced by troops from 
the north as well as by the militia from the 
neighborhood of Richmond. Another 
detachment from New York joined the 
British army about the 26th May in James 
river, consisting of two battalions of the 
troops of Anspach Brandenburg, the 17th 
and 43d British Regiments. The German 
Regiments and the 17th being weak in 
numbers, were sent to join the garrison of 
Portsmouth ; Gen. Leslie was sent to take 
the command at that post, and Brigadier 
Arnold went to New York. The 43d 
Regiment was kept with the army, and, 
with the detachments of the 76th and 80th, 
formed a brigade for Lt.-Col. Dundas. 
Here I had daily opportunities of bein 
with my friend Major Gordon, whose mili- 
tary ability was justly appreciated by Lord 
Cornwallis, at the same time that it some- 
what excited his sarprise, as his lordship 
had known him twenty years before in the 
gay circles of London. Our encampments 
were always chosen on the banks of a 
stream, and were extremely picturesque, 
as we had no tents, and were obliged to 
construct wigwams of fresh boughs to 
keep off the rays of the sun during the day. 
At night, the blazing fires which we made 
of the fence-rails illuminated the surround- 
ing scenery, which, in this part of America, 
is of the most magnificent deseription. 
There was but one wish in the army, which 
was, to come up with the Marquis. At 
parting with my friends in the evening, it 
was always, “Prelium pugnatum est.” 
The Marquis moved to the westward, keep- 
ing about twenty miles off; we marched as 
far as Jefferson’s plantation, and Lieut.-Cols. 
Tarleton and Simcoe were detached, and de- 
stroyed tobacco and stores of various de- 
scriptions. The former officer came upon 
the Assembly of Virginia at Charleville, by 
rapid marches, and made prisoners of 
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several ‘members. The army began to 
move towards Williamsburgh Neck for the 
sake of health at this season of the year, 
as well as because there was no chance of 
eoming up with La Fayette’s corps; we 
arrived there on the 25th June. On this 
march the Queen’s Rangers, forming a rear 
guard, were assailed by an American corps 
under Col. Butler, which had followed close 
in their rear for several days. After some 
sharp fighting, in which Lieut. Jones greatly 
distinguished himself until he fell, the 
enemy retired. 

A few days afterwards his lordship, wish- 
ing to approach the shipping at Ports- 
mouth, had occasion to cross the James 
river to Cobham, and having made choice 
of James City Point as a proper place for 
crossing, he apprised the naval authorities 
of his intention, and our baggage, bat 
horses, and the Queen’s Rangers, crossed 
over on the 5th July. The rest of the 
‘army still remained at James City. La 
Fayette, with Wayne’s brigade, was com- 
pletely deceived respecting the movement, 
and supposing that all the army had cross- 
ed over except the rear guard, came down 
to James City on the 6th, moving by a 
narrow road across the Green Springs, lead- 
* ing to a spot of cleared ground on the bank 
of the river which was immediately in front 
of Col. Dundas’s brigade. The British 
army was drawn up in two lines, the bri- 

ade of Col. Dundas forming the left of the 
front line, the light infantry the right ; the 
Guards, 23d, 33d, and Hessians formed the 
second line. The picquet guard of Col. 
Dundas’s brigade, consisting of men of the 
76th regiment, commanded by Lieut. Bal- 
neaves, an officer of the 80th regiment, 
was ordered to resist as long as possible, 
which they did for a length of time. The 
lieutenant was killed, and Lt. Alston of the 
same regiment, having taken the command, 
was severely wounded, and after him En- 
sign Wemyss of the 76th was also wound- 
ed, when the picquet received orders to 
retire; and the enemy, advancing with 
great boldness, having a six-pounder on 
each flank, fronted when the head of the 
column reached the bank, and advancing 
in line on the open ground, fired their field 
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pieces. The troops were then ordered to 


their arms, and the 76th, under the orders 
of the Hon. Major Needham, the 80th un- 
der Maj. Gordon, and two companies of the 
43d, under Capt. Cameron (the rest of that 
regiment being in the wood), advanced 
under their gallant brigadier, Lieut.-Col. 
Dundas. The enemy kept a good counte- 
nance for a short time, returning our fire 


from their field-pieces and muskets, but the 


noble Earl coming in the rear of the 76th, 
called out to charge, which order not being 
heard on account of the noise, he made a 
motion with his cane, touching a High- 
lander on the shoulder, which being re- 
peated, they rushed on most rapidly. The 
80th in the centre still continuing to fire, 
Major Gordon, mounted on a very tall 
horse, dashed out in front and stopped 
them, when several Edinburgh men of this 
regiment were heard to cry out, “ Briga- 
dier! will you no luk at the Major, we 
canna get shooting for bim ; he’s aye run- 
nin’ in the gate.” A general charge took 
place, which soon put an end to the com- 
bat. The enemy disappeared in an instant, 
as if removed by magic, abandoning their 
field-pieces and their wounded, Opposite 
to our left, where my post was, the enemy 
left a six-pounder loaded with grapeshot. 
The noble lord in his despatch is pleased 
to make use of these words—*“ but the 
76th and 80th, on whom the brunt of the 
action fell, had an opportunity of distin- 
guishing themselves particularly, and Lt.- 
Col. Dundas’s gallantry and good conduct 
deserve the highest praise.”* Thus fortune 
in her frolics seemed to render these two 
corps somewhat worthy of their compa- 
nions in arms, but all were soon destined 
to taste of her frowns. The enemy’s loss 
was considerable, em in wounded, 
many of whom, I afterwards ascertained 
from their officers, were wounded in the 
lower extremities, a proof that the young 
soldiers had taken good aim. The army 
crossed the river unmolested, next day 
proceeding towards Portsmouth. 





* There are officers now living who remember to 
have heard eye-witnesses speak of the distinguished 
gallantry of Capt. Graham of the 76th, in this action. 
—([Eb. or Memoir. 
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The Light infantry and some regiments 
embarked about the beginning of August, 
and sailed for York river. Brig.-Gen. 
O’Hara was left with the remainder of the 
forces at Portsmouth, with orders to de- 
stroy the works, embark the troops and 
stores, and follow the main army as soon 
as possible. York and Gloucester were 
taken possession of by the troops of the 
first embarkation, and about the 22d Au- 
gust the whole army was assembled in 
these places. Working parties both of the 
army and navy began fortifying Glouces- 
ter. As soon as the works were complet- 
ed, a garrison consisting of the 80th and 
Queen’s Rangers, with the Hessian regi- 
ment (Prince Hereditaire), under Colonel 
Dundas, was left for the defence Of that 

ost. The rest of the army was employed 
in fortifying Yorktown. The York river 
at this place makes a bend or curve, in the 
centre of which the town is situated, which 
consists of a row of houses built on a high 
bank, with wharfs and warehouses below 
on a level with the water. On the right of 
the town there is a considerable ravine, 
and on the angle of the opposite bank was 
constructed a pretty strong redoubt with 
an abattis as a defence on the right flank. 
The town was then surrounded by a ditch 
and thick parapet, having a hornwork in 
its centre, in both of which were batteries, 
the embrasures lined with fascines. The 
parapet ran to the river on the left flank, 
having two advanced redoubts with abattis 
constructed on that flank, one on the brink 
of the bank over the river, the other ad- 
vanced, and in a line with the town’s para- 
pet and the base of the hornwork, The 
parapet was formed of trees cut in the 
woods and placed inside; outside it was 
formed of fascines ; and the earth from 
the ditch, which was sandy and gravelly, 
was thrown into the space between ; it 
had also a fraise made of fence-rails, kept in 
line and projecting by the earth thrown 
into the opening of the parapet, giving it 
an appearance of strength which it little 
merited. During the time that the army 
was employed in these laborious works 
there was an encampment outside the 
town, on the edge of the bank projecting 
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over the ravine with which the town was 
partly surrounded, particularly on its right, 
and through which several roads entered 
the town. This encampment was strength- 
ened by redoubts and field works, thrown 
up for artillery, in various places command- 
ing the ae in its front, which was open 
and level. is was called the outward 
position. While the wy were employed 
in this manner, working hard both by day 
and night, one of the frigates sent with 
despatches to New York suddenly return- 
ed, bringing intelligence that the Count de 
Grasse with the French fleet was in pos- 
session of Chesapeake Bay. A line-of- 
battle ship and two frigates blockaded the 
mouth of York river. The Hessian field 
officer who had caused a sensation amongst 
the Scotch soldiers, as before mentioned, 
being asked his opinion of the defences of 
the Gloucester side, replied, ‘* I no fear de 
land, but got tamn she,” pointing to the 
ship. 

A British fleet, under Admiral Graves, 
came off the Cape of the Bay about 5th 
September, when the French fleet, cutting 
its cables, stood out to sea, and a partial 
action took place, after which the two fleets 
remained in sight of each other for some 
days, when the British, finding no entrance 
to the Bay, stood to the northward. The 
Count de Barras having left Rhode Island 
on the 25th August, with a fleet, and stores 
of various kinds, entered the Bay at this 
period, having escaped the observation of 
the British fleet, and Count de Grasse again 
entered the Chesapeake, forming a junction 
with the Count de Barras. A body of 
French troops, commanded by the French 
General, St. Simon, was landed at Wil- 
liamsburgh, from the fleet from the West 
Indies. Count Rochambeau also having 
formed a junction with General Washing- 
ton’s army, after crossing the Hudson, or 
North river, and making a feint while in 
the Jerseys of attacking New York, sud- 
denly moved to the southward with the 
American Army, by forced marches. The 
corps arriving at the head of Elk, was 
soon transported by the French fleet also 
to Williamsburgh. Our army continued 
strengthening their posts as well as they 
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could, felling trees, and causing such other 
obstructions to the advance of the enem 
as were in their power, when on the 28t 
September, information was given by a 
picquet in front of a working party, that 
the enemy were advancing in force by the 
Williamsburgh road. e army imme- 
diately took post in the outward position. 
The French and Americans came on i the 
most cautious and regular order. Some 
shots were fired from our field-pieces. The 
French also felt the redoubt on our right 
flank, defended by the 23d and a party of 
marines, but did not persist. The two 
armies remained some time in this position, 
observing each other. In ours, there was 
but one wish, that they would advance. 
While standing with a brother captain 
(Mont ae we overheard a soliloquy of 
an old Highland gentleman, a lieutenant, 
who drawing his sword, said to himself: 
“Come on Maister Washington, I’m unco 
lad to see you; I’ve been offered money 
for my commission, but I could na think of 
angin’ hame without a sight of you. 
a on.” On the 29th the enemy made 
a@ movement, the Americans moving to the 


left of our position, leaving the French on 
our right, so that we were completely 
invested. On the 30th a boat with des- 
patches from New York arrived, having 
come through the French fleet in safety. 
In the evening of this day the army 
evacuated the outward position, retiring 


within the defences of Yorktown. The 
river is about 1500 yards wide between the 
two posts, York and Gloucester. On the 
2d October, the legion under Lieut.-Col. 
Tarleton was sent over to Gloucester. On 
the 3d a foraging party being sent out from 
Gloucester, by orders of Lieut.-Col. Dundas, 
the rear guard, composed of cavalry, was 
attacked by the legion of Lauzun, and 
driven back, until saved by the light com- 
pany of the 23d, under Captain Champagne, 
who lost several men, and his Lieutenant, 
Moore, a promising officer. Brigadier- 
Gen. Choisi, commanding on the Gloucester 
side, being reinforced by a body of marines, 
the communication with the country was 
cut off. At Yorktown our labors were in- 
cessant; the French and Americans on their 
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side were not idle, constructing their first 
— within 600 yards of our works, 
ey had constructed a battery of heavy 
0 opposite the redoubts on our right 
ank, and on the evening of the 9th they 
fired an 18-pound ball into the town as a 
beginning, which entering a wooden house 
where the officers of the 76th regiment were 
at dinner, badly wounded the old Highland 
lieutenant, whose soliloquy is before nar- 
rated, also slightly the quartermaster and 
adjutant, and killed the Commissary-Gene- 
ral, Perkins, who was at table. 

An incessant cannonade now commenced 
on both sides, but our batteries and newly 
constructed works soon began to feel the 
effects of the powerful artillery opposed to 
them, and on the 10th searcely a gun could 
be fired from our works, fascines, stockade- 
platforms, and earth, with guns and gun- 
carriages, being all pounded together into 
a mass. Hon. Major Cochrane of the 
Legion, who came across from New York 
through the French fleet, and was appoint- 
ed to act as aide-de-camp to Lord Corn- 
wallis, being led by zeal to fire a gun 
from behind the parapet in the horn-work 
* en ricochet,” and anxious to see its effect, 
looked over to observe it, when his head 
was carried off by a cannon ball. 

On the 11th the enemy began his second 
arallel. On the 12th Lt.-Col. Dundas, 
fajor Gordon, and part of the 80th, came 

over from Gloucester to do duty in the 
lines of Yorktown. On the evening of the 
14th the two redoubts on our left flank 
were attacked, and carried after a gallant 
resistance; that next the river was taken 
by the Americans, and the other by the 
French. The French General who com- 
manded the attack found fault with his 
aide-de-camp who led for dismounting his 
horse, the works being so much battered 
and destroyed. The two redoubts were 
soon included in the enemy’s lines. Early 
on the morning of the 15th, a sortie from 
our lines, consisting of the grenadiers of the 
Foot-Guards, and Captain John Murray’s 
company of the 80th, commanded by Colo- 
nel (afterwards Lord) Lake, and a detach- 
ment of Light Infantry, under Major Arm- 
strong, in all about 350 men, under the 
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immediate orders of Colonel (afterwards|regiments, on their parole of honor, and 
Sir Robert) Abercrombie, entered the|bear witness of their treatment, delivering 
French lines in the most gallant style, | clothing and necessaries to them, for which 
killing above 100 men, all spiking 11) passports were to be granted on applica- 

ieces of heavy artillery on one of their|tion. By the 8th, the Bonetta, sloop-of- 
batteries almost completed. They return-| war, to be allowed to sail to New York 
ed without much loss in face of a large| with an officer bearing despatches, and 
body of troops, under the ae Noailles,| with such other persons as Lord Corn- 
sent to attack them. This daring enter-| wallis might think proper to put on board, 
prise, although it retarded operations fora} who are not to be examined. The ship 
short time at that particular spot, had little ' and crew to be accounted for, the dangers 
effect on the general progress of their siege of the sea excepted. By the 14th article it 
operations, and our loss of men much in-| was stipulated that no article of this capi- 
creasing, the Earl took the resolution of tulation was to be infringed on pretence of 
crossing over to Gloucester with the most reprisals, and if there were any doubtful 
effective of his troops, leaving the rest to) expressions in it, they were to be inter- 


surrender the place. His Lordship’s in- 
tention was to attack Lauzun’s legion at 
Gloucester, and get possession of their 
horses, and then move rapidly off, either to 
the northward or southward, as circum- 
stances might dictate. Accordingly, an 
embarkation took place, and part crossed 
over ; but while the next embarkation was 
on the water, a violent storm of wind and 
rain occurred, which, driving many of the 
troops down the river, nearly under the 


— lines, obliged his Lordship to de- 
r 


sist from prosecuting his intentions, and 


preted according to the usual meaning and 
acceptance of the words. The signatures 
of the Earl Cornwallis, Lieut.-General com- 
manding the garrisons of York and Glou- 
cester, and of Commodore Symonds, 
commanding H. B. M. naval forces in York 
river, on the one part ; and of his Excellency 
General Washington, commanding the 
combined forces of America and France, 
his Excellency Count Rochambean, Lieut.- 
General, Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Louis, commanding the auxiliary troops of 
his Most Christian Majesty in the Bay of 


recall such troops as had landed at Glou- Chesapeake, on the other part, were affixed 


cester. 
On the 17th, Lord Cornwallis proposed 


to the capitulation. On the 19th, the gar- 
rison marched out betwixt the two lines of 


a cessation of hostilities, and Lieut.-Col.| American and French troops reluctantly 


Dundas and Major Ross.(now General) 
having met the Marquis Noailles and Mr. 
Lawrence, articles of capitulation were 
settled. By the 1st, the land forces were 
to become prisoners of war to the United 
States of America, and the seamen to the 
naval army of the King of France. By 
the 3d, the troops were to march out with 
shouldered arms, and drums beating, to a 
lace where the arms were to be laid down. 
y the 4th, the officers were to keep their 
ag property and wear their side-arms. 
y the 5th, the soldiers were to be kept in 
Virginia, Maryland, or Pennsylvania, and 
to receive 
America. British, Hessian, and Ans- 
pach field officer, with other officers, in the 
proportion of one to fifty men, were to be 
allowed to reside near their respective 


enough, and laid down their arms. A cor- 
poral next to me shed tears, and, embrac- 
ing his firelock, threw it down, , saying, 
‘“* May you never get so good a master.” 
This over, the regiments set about fixing 
upon the officers who were to remain on 
parole of honor with the troops. In the 
76th, this was done by casting lots, which 
was also the mode followed by the field- 
officers of the British army ; and it having 
fallen upon Colonel (afterwards Lord) Lake, 
that officer expressed himself in such a 
manner on the ‘occasion as induced Major 
Gordon to say that he would take the duty 


rovisions as the soldiers of|for him—an offer which was joyfully ac- 


cepted. It fell to my lot to be one of the 
captains of the 76th detailed to remain 
with the soldiers in America. Our depar- 
ture was fixed for the following morning, 
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so that little time was given for prepara- 
tion; but, having a great desire to visit the 
enemy’s works, which we had so long con- 
templated with feelings understood b 
human nature, but which language can ill 
describe, accompanied by a friend, I visited’ 
the French lines, and met with much 
courtesy from the French. On the top of 
the parapet where the guns were placed, 
which had been spiked in the “sortie,” 
they showed me a grave, saying, “ Voila 
un de vos braves gens.” It was that of a 
sergeant of the Foot Guards, who had 
fallen there. Earl Cornwallis also men- 
tions the conduct of the French officers in 
making offers of money for our use. I have 
heard one of them, I believe Le Vicomte 
Vismesnil, who apologized by saying— 
“Je n'ai rien 4 vous offrir. J’ai eu?hon- 
.neur de servir cinguante ans le Grand 
Monarque, je n’y ai gagné que la petite 
crots et la rhumatisme.” * 
(To be continued.), 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. ® 

Historica Monuments 1n Massacnv- 
sETTs.—This list is taken from Mr. Whel- 
don’s “ Memoir of Solomon Willard.” 

Acton Monument, at Acton, in memory 
of Davis, Hosmer, and Hayward, who were 
killed at Concord, 19th April, 1775. Built 
by the State Legislature, 1852. Granite, 
in obelisk form. 


* In the “ New York Packet,” December 27, 1781, 
under tle signature, “ A Subaltern,” there appeared 
a lengthy comment on Lord Cornwallis’s despatch 
relating to the reduction of York. The writer 
charges his Lordship with being “no general—no 
soldier—no politician—and no gentleman.” For each 
of these charges the author gives his reasons. The 
last one, that of Lord Cornwallis being no gentleman, 
he says “is evident from his ungrateful silence as to 
the nobie and generous conduct of Gen. Washington 
and the American officers to him and his army after 
the capitulation. 

“The magnanimity, humanity, and politeness of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the American Armies 
would have extorted expressions of gratitude and 
respect from an Indian savage, a Tartar, or a Turk. 
A British General and an‘ English nobleman is the 
only human being that could have treated such 
superlative virtue with sullen disrespect.” 
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Beacon Hill Monument, erected in 1790; 
taken down in 1811. Its tablets are pre- 
served, and it will probably be rebuilt on 
Boston Common, on a spur of the original 
hill. 

Bunker Hill Monument, at Charlestown, 
1825-43. Built of granite, 221 feet 5 in, 
in height.* 

Concord Monument, at Concord, to com- 
memorate the fight at the North Bridge, 
April 19th, 1775. Granite obelisk. 1826- 
1836. 

Cushman Monument, in the cemetery at 
Plymouth, in memory of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, erectefl in 1858, of Quincy granite, 
in the obelisk form. 

Danvers Monument, at Danvers, in me- 
mory of seven citizens of that town, killed 
at West Cambridge, April 19th, 1775. 
Granite in the obelisk form. 

Duston Monument, at Haverhill, in me- 
mory of Hannah Duston, on the site of the 
house from which she was taken by the In- 
dians. Authorized by act of Legislature, 
1856. 

Forefathers’ Monument, proposed to be 
erected at Plymouth—on an elaborate and 
costly design. Corner-stone laid in 1859. 

Harvard Monument, in the old burying- 
ground at Charlestown, in memory of Rev. 
John Harvard, founder of Harvard Col- 
lege, erected in 1838 by the alumni. Gna- 
nite obelisk. 

Lexington Monument, at Lexington, in 
memory of seven citizens of that town and 
one of Woburn, killed on the 19th of April, 
1775. Erected by the State Legislature in 
1799. In 1850, a corporation was esta- 
blished for the erection of a new and larger 
monument at Lexington. 

Ladd and Whitney Monument in Merri- 
mack-square, Lowell, in memory of two 
soldiers killed in the streets of Baltimore, 


* Height of the column of Alexander, at St, Pe- 
tersburg (including pedestal, capital, bronze dome, 
angel and cross), 150 feet; of the Monument of Lon- 
don, stated to be “the loftiest column in the world,” 
202 feet; of the Arch of Triumph, at Paris, 152 feet; 
of the Column of Napoleon, Place Vendéme, 135 feet, 
and the statue 11 feet; Colonne de Juillet, 154 feet ; 
of the Trajan Column, at Rome, 125; of Antoninus, 
123; of Pompey’s Pillar, at Alexandria, 100; of 
Cleopatra’s Needle, about 70 feet, 
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on April 19th, 1861. Concord granite. 
Dedicated June 17th, 1865. 

Monument at Bloody Brook, Deerfield, 
erected in 1838, in memory of Capt. Tho- 
mas Lothrop and seventy-six men, out of 
eighty under his command, who were 
killed by 700 Indians, at Bloody Brook, 
September 18th, 1675 (Old Style). 

onument at Somerville, in memory of 
citizens of that town killed in the war of 
the Rebellion. Built by the Somerville 

Light Infantry, of marble, 1865. 

onument at Mount Auburn; in memo- 
of Lieut. Underwood and Midshipmen 
enry, Reid, and Bacon, of the United 

States Exploring Expedition, erected by 
their associate officers and scientific corps. 

Wadsworth Monument, at Sudbury, in 
memory of Capt. Wadsworth, killed by 
the Indians, in King Philip’s war, in 1676. 
Completed and dedicated in November, 
1852. 

Warren Monument, on Bunker Hill, 
erected in 1794; taken down in 1825, to 
give place to the present structure. A 
miniature model, in white marble, is depo- 
sited in the present monument. 

West Cambridge Monument, in memory 

‘ of twelve persons who fell in that town, on 
the 19th of April, 1775, on the return of 
the British troops from Concord. Erected 
1847. Granite obelisk. 

There are many monuments, of a more 
or less public character, erected by private 
munificence, in our cemeteries and in every 
city and almost every town in the Com- 
monwealth, in memory of prominent and 
eminent citizens. One of the most con- 
spicuous and beautiful of these is that 
erected a few years ago, by Mr. T. Bige- 
low Lawrence, at Worcester, in memory 
of his great-grandfather, Colonel Timothy 
Bigelow, of Revolutionary renown. This 
monument was publicly dedicated on the 
19th of April, 1861, the 86th anniversary 
of the day on which he rallied his com- 
pany of minute-men and started for Con- 
cord. 

The Monumental Urn, generally regard- 
ed as a memorial of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, which for more than half a century 
stood in the centre of the inclosure in 
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Franklin place, in Boston, was erected 
about 1793, and was removed when that 
beautiful place was surrendered for the 
erection of warehouses in 1858-59. It was 
purchased at Bath, England, whence the 
plan of Franklin place, in its elliptical form, 
was derived, and in which city such orna- 
ments were common. It is made of oolite, 
or white free stone, of which the ancient 
fashionable city which rejoices in the pos- 
session of a statue of “Beau Nash,” is 
mostly built. It is now over the grave of 
Mr. Charles Bulfinch, Mr. Willard’s earnest 
friend, at Mount Auburn. 


Croquet. — The following communica- 
tion to the New York Evening Post appa- 
rently tells the whole story about the origin 
of this popular game :— 

As your “Inquirer” stated, the game is 
not unlike that of “ Pall Mall,” and has 
adopted many of the rules of the latter, 
but it has also appropriated to itself the 
features and rules of other games. 

Strutt, in his “Sports and Pastimes ” 
(second edition, Loridon, 1810), in describ- 
ing the game of “ Paile Maille,” says that 
it is a modification of the ancient game of 
“ Goff,” or “Bandy Ball.” Instead of the 
holes you have rings; and just as “ Goff” 
had at first but one hole and afterwards 
an optional number, so “ Paile Maille” at 
first was played with but one rin& or hoop, 
though afterwards the number was in- 
creased. Strutt, on page 95 says: “ Paile 
Maille is a game wherein a round box ball 
is struck with a mallet through a high arch 
of iron, which he that can do at the fewest 
strokes, or the number agreed upon, wins.” 
In that it differs materially from our game 
of * Croquet.” 

Strutt, on the next page, also mentions 
a variety of the game as played by chil- 
dren. This game has two rings (already 
an increase in the number of hoops), one 
of which, the one near the bottom of the 
alley, was stationary, and the other turned 
freely on a swivel. The one on the swivel 
was placed near the middle of the alley, 
and had two sides; if the ball passed 
through the “lawful” side you had ano- 
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ther turn; if it passed through the “un- 
_lawfal” side you had no other turn, but 
must beat your ball back until you could 
pass through “lawfully.” (If you put 
“hoop” for “side,” “right,” instead of 
“lawful,” and “wrong,” instead of “ un- 
lawful,” you will have three of the cardinal 
rules of the present game.) After passing 
through the “turning” hoop you went on 
to the second one, and, by passing through, 
completed the game. The one who passed 
through both hoops with the fewest strokes 
won the game. 

In this game, as described by Strutt, the 
particular feature of our game, viz.: the 
* croquet,” is wanting. The “ croquet” 
is taken from an old French game, called 
in the country near and around Geneva, 
Switzerland, ‘“*Croque Loup,” “ Cochon,” 
or “*Chiens et Loups.” In that game the 
players are divided into two sides, “les 
chiens,” the dogs, and “les loups,” the 
wolves. Each player has a large wooden 
ball about three to three and a half inches 
diameter. A smaller ball, “le cochon,” is 
thrown some twenty feet in front of the 
players, and the game consists in getting 
as near as possible to it by throwing your 
own ball. Each side counts as many points 
as it has balls nearer to the “ cochon” than 
the nearest ball of the other side. Which- 
ever side gets a given number of points 
first, wins 

If a player, in getting near the “ cochon,” 

strikes “croque” (from the French verb 
“croquer”), another ball, he has the right 
to place his ball against the stricken one, 
and to hit his own with his heel. If the 
stricken ball is one of bis own party, he 
strikes them both towards the “ cochon,” 
and “fait un roquet” (does a roquet); if 
the stricken ball is one of his adversaries, 
he places his left foot on his own ball, and, 
balancing himself, strikes his ball with his 
right heel, and “fait un double croquet,” 
does a double croquet ;) he has also the 
right to make with the stricken ball a 
“ side party,” or “ faire un roquet-croquet,” 
(make a roquet-croquet.) After “roquet- 
ting,” “ deablo eceqetng, or “ rouquet- 
croquetting,” the player has not another 
turn, as in our game of croquet. 
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I dare say some of your readers who 
have been educated in Geneva have played 
the game as boys, and will doubtless re- 
member it, 


Tur Frankuin Famiry.—Mr. Parton, in 
his recent “ Life of Dr. Franklin,” appears 
to think that the subject of his book mo- 
nopolized all the talent.of the family. In 
this, injustice has been done to the other 
members of it. 

Two of Josiah Franklin’s descendants 
have sat in the Senate of the United 
States :— Franklin Davenport, of Wood- 
bury, New Jersey, a very distinguished 
lawyer, who died about thirty-five years 
ago, and Benjamin Tappan, of Ohio, the 
latter a brother of the well known Arthur 
Tappan (lately deceased), and Lewis Tap- 
pan, of New York. These gentlemen were 
grandchildren of two of Dr. Franklin’s 
sisters. 

Jacob Barker, the well known politician 
and banker of New York and New Or- 
leans, is another descendant of Josiah 
Franklin. He is still living in the latter 
city, and is said to bear a most striking 
resemblance to Dr. Franklin. The likeness 
prefixed to his interesting autobiogr: 
confirms this. . wT 

Could not the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society prepare a complete 
east of the descendants of Josiah 

ranklin ? J. H.C. 


First Soiprer or THE War.—The first 
soldier mustered into the United States 
service to suppress the rebellion is still in 
service, and on duty at Washington. He 
was sworn in April 10, 1861, as orderly 
sergeant of the Washington Light In- 
fantry, and his name is James Cole- 
man. 


PrrecRinE Wurrr, the first-born child 
in the Plymouth Colony, left descendants, 
who as loyalists removed to Shelburne, 
Nova Scotia, in the time of the American 
Revolution. They are among the gentry 
of that region. 
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QuaKER TESTIMONIES RESPECTING THE 
REVOLUTION :— 
No. IL—1775. 


Taz TESTIMONY of the People called 
Quakers, given forth by a Meeting of 
the Representatives of said People in 
PENNSYLVANIA and New JxErseEy, held 
at Philadelphia, the twenty-fourth day 
of the first month, 1775. 


Having considered, with real sorrow, the 
unhappy contest between the legislature of 
Great Britain and the people of these colo- 
nies, and the animosities consequent there- 
on; we have by repeated public advices 
and private admonitions, used our endea- 
vors to dissuade the members of our reli- 
gious society from joining with the public 
resolutions promoted and entered into by 
some of the people, which, as we appre- 
hended, so we now find, have increased 
contention, and produced great discord and 
confusion. 

The Divine principle of grace and truth 
which we profess, leads us all who attend 
to its dictates, to demean themselves as 
peaceable subjects, and to discountenance 
and avoid every measure tending to excite 
disaffection to the king as supreme magis- 
trate, or to the legal authority of his go- 
vernment ; to which purpose many of the | 
late political writings and addressessto the 
oT appearing to be calculated, we are 
ed by a sense of duty to declare our en- 
tire disapprobation of them—their spirit 
and temper being not only contrary to the 
nature and precepts of the gospel, but de- 
structive of the peace and harmony of civil 
society, disqualify men in these times of 
difficulty for the wise and judicious consi- 
deration and promoting of such measures | 
as would be most effectual for reconciling 





differences or obtaining the redress of 
grievances. 

From our past experience of the cle- 
mency of the King and his royal ancestors, 
we have grounds to hope and believe that | 
decent and respectful addresses from those 
who are vested with legal authority, repre-| 
senting the prevailing dissatisfactions and | 
the causes of them, would avail towards 
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ing the just rights of the people, and 
restoring the public tranquillity; and we 
deeply lament that contrary modes of pro- 
ceeding have been pursued, which have 
involved the colonies in confusion, appear 
likely to produce violence and bloodshed, 
and threaten the subversion of the consti- 
tutional government, and of that liberty of 
conscience, for the enjoyment of which our 
ancestors were induced to encounter the 
manifold dangers and difficulties of cross- 
ing the seas, and of settling in the wilder- 
ness. 

We are, therefore, incited by a sincere 
concern for the peace and welfare of our 
country publicly to declare against every 
usurpation of power and authority in oppo- 
sition to the laws and government, and 
against all combinations, insurrections, 
conspiracies, and illegal assemblies; and, 
as we are restrained from them by the con- 
scientious discharge of our duty to Al- 
mighty God, “by whom kings reign and 
princes decree justice,” we hope, through 
his assistance and favor, to be enabled to 
maintain our testimony against any requi- 
sitions which may be made of us inconsis- 
tent with our religious principles and the 
fidelity we owe to the king and his govern- 
ment as by law established, earnestly de- 
siring the restoration of that harmony and 
concord which have heretofore united the 
people of these provinces, and been at- 
tended by the Divine blessing on their 
labors. 

Signed in and on behalf of the said 
meeting. 

James Pemperron, Clerk at this time.* 


No. 2.—1776. 


The Ancrent Testrmony and Princrries 
of the People called Quakers renewed, 
with respect to the Kine and Govern- 
MENT; and touching the Commorions 
now prevailing in these and other parts 
of America, addressed to the PEOPLE 
in GENERAL. 


* An ancestor of General Pemberton of the late 
so-called Confederate Army. See Marshall's Diary 
for some observations on the above-mentioned Yearly 


obtaining relief, ascertaining and establish- | Meeting and its Testimony. 
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A religious concern for our friends and 
. fellow-subjects of every denomination, and 
more especially for those of all ranks, who, 
in the present commotions, are engaged in 
public employments and stations, induces 
us earnestly to beseech every individual, in 
the most solemn manner, to consider the 
end and tendency of the measures they are 
promoting; and, on the most impartial in- 

uiry into the state of their minds, care- 
fully to examine whether they are acting 
in the fear of God, and in conformity to 
the precepts and doctrine of our Lord 
. Jesus Christ, whom we profess to believe 
‘in, and that by him alone we, expect to be 
saved from our sins. 

The calamities and afflictions which now 
surround us, should, as we apprehend, 
affect every mind with the most awful con- 
sideration of the dispensations of Divine 
Providence to mankind in general in 
former ages, and that as the sins and ini- 
quities of the people subjected them to 
grievous sufferings, the same causes still 
produce the like effects. 

The inhabitants of these provinces were 
long signally favored with peace and 
plenty: have the returns of true thankful- 
ness been generally manifest? Have in- 
tegrity and godly simplicity been main- 
tained and religiously regarded ? 
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It is our fervent desire that this may 
soon appear to the pious resolution of the 
people in general, of all ranks and denomi- 
nations ; then may we have a well-grounded 
hope that wisdom from above, which is 
pure, peaceable, and full of mercy and 
good fruits, will preside and govern in the 
deliberations of those who, in these perilous 
times, undertake the transaction of the 
most important public affairs, and that, by 
their steady care and endeavors, constantly 
to act under the influences of this wisdom, 
those of inferior stations will be incited 
diligently to pursue those measures which 
make for peace, and tend to the reconcilia- 
tion of contending parties, on principles 
dictated by the spirit of Christ, who “ came 
not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” Luke ix. 56. 

We are so fully assured that these prin- 
ciples are the most certain and effectual 
means of preventing the extreme miser 
and desolations of wars and bloodshed, 
that we are constrained to entreat all who 
profess faith in Christ, to manifest that 
they really believe in him, and desire to 
obtain the blessings he pronounced to the 
makers of peace. Matt. v. 9, 

His spirit ever leads to seek for and im- 
prove every opportunity of promoting 


Hath a| peace and reconciliation, and constantly to 


religious caré to do justly, love mercy, and | remember that as we really confide in him, 


walk humbly, been evident? Hath the 
precept of Christ, to do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us, been the 
governing rule of our conduct ? Hathan 
upright, impartial desire to prevent the 
slavery and oppression of our fellow-men, 
and to restore them to their natural right, 
to true Christian liberty, been cherished 
and encouraged? Or have pride, wanton- 
ness, luxury, profaneness, a partial spirit, 
and forgetfulness of the goodness and mer- 
.cies of God, become lamentably prevalent ? 
Have we not, therefore, abundant occasion 
to break off from our sins by righteousness, 
and our iniquities by shewing mercy to the 
poor; and with true contrition and abase- 
ment of soul, to humble ourselves, and 
sepia the almighty preserver of men 
to shew favor, and to renew unto us a state 


of tranquillity and peace ? 





he can, in his own time, change the hearts 
of all men in such manner, that the way to 
obtain it hath been often opened contrary 
to every human prospect or expectation. 

May we, therefore, heartily and sincerely 
unite in supplications to the Father of 
Mercies, to grant the plentiful effusion of 
his spirit to all, and in an especial manner 
to those in superior stations, that they may 
with sincerity guard against and reject all 
such measures and counsels as may increase 
and perpetuate the discord, animosities, and 
unhappy contentions which now sorrow- 
fully abound. 

We cannot but with distressed minds 
beseech all such in the most solemn and 
awful manner to consider that, if by their 
acting and persisting in a proud, selfish 
spirit, and not regarding the dictates of 
true wisdom, such measures are pursued as 





tend to the shedding of innocent blood ; 
in the day when they and all men shall 
appear at the judgment-seat of Christ, to 
receive a reward according to their works, 
they will be excluded from his favour, and 
their portion will be in everlasting misery. 
See Matt. xxv. 41. 2 Cor. v. 10. 

The peculiar evidence of Divine regard 
manifested to our ancestors in the founding 
and settlement of these provinces, we have 
often commemorated, and desire ever to 
remember with true thankfulness and reve- 
rent admiration. 

When we consider—That at the time they 
were persecuted and subjected to severe 
sufferings, as a people unworthy of the 
benefits of religious and civil society, the 
hearts of the king and rulers, under whom 
they thus suffered, were inclined to grant 
them these fruitful countries, and entrust 
them with charters of very extensive 
powers and privileges.—That on their ar- 
rival here, the minds of the natives were 
inclined to receive them with great hospi- 
tality and friendship, and to cede to them 
the most valuable part of their land on 
very easy terms.—That while the principles 
of justice and mercy continued to preside, 
they were preserved in tranquillity and 
peace, free from the desolating calamities 
of war; and their endeavors were wonder- 
fully blessed and prospered, so that the 
saying of the wisest of kings was signally 
verified to them, “when a man’s ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his ene- 
mies to be at peace with him.” Pro. xvi. 7. 

The benefits, advantages, and favour 
we have experienced by our dependence 
on, and connection with, the kings and go- 
vernment, under which we have enjoyed 
this happy state, appear to demand from 
us the greatest circumspection, care, and 
constant endeavors to guard against every 
attempt to alter or subvert that depen- 
dence and connection. 


The scenes lately presented to our view, 
and the prospect before us, we are sensible 
are very distressing and discouraging, and 
though we lament that such amicable mea- 
sures as have been proposed, both here and 
in England, for the adjustment of the un- 
happy coutests subsisting, have not yet 
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been effectual, nevertheless, we should re- 
joice to observe the continuance of mutual 
peaceable endeavours for effecting a recon- 
ciliation, having grounds to-hope that the 
divine favour and blessing will attend 
them. 

“Jt hath ever been our judgment and 

rinciple since we were called to possess 
the Light of Christ Jesus, manifested in our 
consciences to this day, that the setting up 
and putting down kings and governments 
is God’s peculiar prerogative, for causes 
best known to himself, and that it is not 
our business to have any hand or contri- 
vance therein, nor to be busy-bodies above 
our station, much less to plot and contrive 
the ruin or overthrow of any of them, but 
to pray for the king and safety of our na- 
tion, and good of all men, that we may live 
a peaceable and quiet life in all godliness 
and honesty, under the government which 
God is pleased to set over us.”—Ancient 
Testimony, 1696, in Sewells History. 

May we, therefore, firmly unite in the 
abhorrence of all such writings and mea- 
sures as evidence a desire and design to 
break off the happy connection we have 
heretofore enjoyed with the kingdom of 
Great Britain, and our just and necessary 
subordination to the king and those who 
are lawfully placed in authority under him, 
that thus the repeated solemn declarations 
made on this subject in the addresses sent 
to the king, on the behalf of the people of 
America in general, may be confirmed, and 
remain to be our firm and sincere inten- 
tions to observe and fulfil. 

Signed in and on behalf of a meeting of 
the Representatives of our Religious So- 
ciety in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
held at Philadelphia, the 20th day of the 

rst month, 1776. 
Joun Pemperton,* Clerk. 


A Sorpmr’s Last Lerrer—1775. That 
gallant soldier, General Richard Montgo- 
mery, fell at the siege of Quebec, on the 
last day of 1775. At the same time his 
aides-de-camp, Major John MacPherson 
(wrongly printed McPhunn, in Lossing’s 


*. Brother to the signer of the previous epistle, 
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Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, 
Vol. I. p. 198), and Captain Cheeseman, 
were also slain. The spot is still pointed 
out—namely, at the foot of a cliff called 
Cape Diamond, erowned with the eitadel. 
Of MacPherson and Cheeseman, we are 
told by Lossing, that “they were brave 
and accomplished, and gave assurance of 
future renown; but. they fell with their 
leader, and share with him the grateful 
reverence of posterity.” 

The day before the attack upom Quebec, 
MacPherson wrote a letter to his father, 
which we shall here give—not only because 
it is a model of what a Christian soldier 
would write under the circumstances, but 
because it has never before been published. 
It runs thus: 


My Dear Farner: If you receive this, 
it will be the last this hand shall ever write 
you. Orders are given for a general storm 
on Quebec this night; and Heaven only 
knows what nray be my fate ; but whatever 
it may be I cannot resist the inclination I 
feel to assure you that I experience no re- 
luctance in this cause, to venture a life 
which is only lent, to be used when my 
country demands it. 

In moments like these, sueh an assertion 
will not be thought a boast by any one— 
by my father I am sure it cannot. It is 
needless to tell that my prayers are for the 
happiness of the family and their preserva- 
tion in this general confusion. Should 
Providence, in its wisdom, call me from 
rendering the little assistanee I might to 
my country, I could wish my brother did 
not continue in the service of her enemies. 

That the All-gracious Disposer of human 
events may shower on you, my mother, 
brothers, and sisters, every blessing our 
nature can receive, is, and will be to the 
last moment of my life, the sincere prayer 
of your dutiful and affectionate son, 

Joun MacPuzrson. 

Headquarters before Quebec, 

30th December, 1775. 

MacPherson’s brother held a commission 
in the British army, and it is to him that 
special reference was made in the above. 
The letter was left with directions to be 
sent, in case the writer did not survive the 
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assault upon Quebec. Accordingly, Gen. 
Philip Schuyler despatched it to Captain 
John MacPherson, the father, with the fol- 
lowing missive from himself: 


Permit me, sir, to mingle my tears with 
yours for the loss we have sustained; you 
as a father, I as a friend. My dear young 
friend fell by the side of his General, as 
much lamented as he was beloved, and that, 
T assure you, sir, was in an eminent degree. 
This, and his falling like a hero, will con- 
sole, in some measure, a father who gave 
him the example of bravery, which the 
son, in a short military life, improved to 
advantage. 

General Montgomery and his corpse were 
both interred by General Carleton with 
military honors. Your most obedient and 
humble servant, 

Pu. Scuvy er. 

ALBANY, 14th June, 1776, 


Both letters remained among the papers 
of the MacPherson family, and the copies 
from which we print are endorsed thus: 
“The originals: of which these are copies 
were lent to General Wilkinson when he 
was writing his memoirs, and never were 
returned. J. M. MacPurrson,”—Phila- 
delphia Press, Oct..30, 1860. 


Wnuo capturep Gen, Riau? The follow- 
ing interesting letter from General Jesup 
throws light on one of the most interesting 
events of the war of 1812; and we find a 
ee for it with much pleasure.—Eprror 

(YONKERS GAZETTE. 
Washington, Sept, 25, 1852. 


GENTLEMEN: By an article copied into 
the New Orleans Picayune of the 12th 
instant, from the St. Louis Republican, I 
learn that a controversy is going on in the 
public journals as to who captured Gen. 
Rial, of the British army, in the battle of 
Niagara. That is not a subject for dispute. 
Gen. Brown’s official report of the battle 
states the matter correctly. At the close 
of the third paragraph of that report, the 
general says: “The 25th had been thrown 
to the right to be governed by circum- 
stances;” and in the paragraph which fol- 
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lews he says: “The 25th regiment, under| to by any one having access to a file of 


Major Jesup, was engaged in a more ob- 
stinate conflict with all that remained to 
dispute with us the field of battle. The 
major, as has been already stated, had been 
ordered by Gen. Scott, at the commence- 
ment of the action, to take ground to his 
right. He had succeeded in turning the 
enemy’s flank; had captured, by a detach- 
ment under Captain Ketchum, Gen. Rial, 
and sundry other officers,” &c. (See Gen. 
Brown’s report in Brannon’s Military and 
Naval Letters, page 381.) The facts are 
these: When the 25th had turned Gen. 
Rial’s left flank, it was ascertained from 
prisoners that Gen. Drummond was advanc- 
ing at the head of a heavy division. The 
importance of checking his movement, and 
keeping him out of action until Gen. Brown 
should come up with Ripley’s and Porter’s 
brigades, was obvious. Captain Ketchum 
was detached with his company to seize 
the Niagara road, with orders to seize all 
who should attempt to pass, either to the 
front or rear; the commander of the regi- 
ment at the same time taking a position 


with five companies to support him, and to} 


check the movements of a body of cavalry 


not more than a hundred paces from the| 


road. 

In about ten or fifteen minutes Ketchum 
reported the capture of Gen. Rial, with his 
escort. While these events were occurring, 
a detachment under a non-commissioned 


officer, which had been sent down the road | 


towards the advancing column, captured 
Captain Moorson (I believe that is the 
name), the British adjutant-general, on his 
way with a communication from General 
Rial te Gen. Drummond, and Capt. Loring, 
an aide of the latter general, with a com- 
munication to the former. The 25th regi- 


ment was then between the two British | 
divisions, and it was important to get the| 


prisoners out of the way that they might 
not impede its action. It was due to Capt. 
Ketchum that he should conduct them 
from the field, and he was detached with 
forty men to deliver them to Gen. Scott. 
Gen, Brown’s report was first 
in the National Intelligencer, if 
not, in August, 1814, and can be referred 





= 
mistake | 





that journal. It is due to the memory of 
Ketchum, as gallant a soldier as ever led 
American troops into battle, who never 
hesitated, no matter what the peril, to exe- 
cute any order given to him; who never 
made an attack which was not successful, 
nor received one which was not repulsed, 
that the facts in regard to the capture 
should be correctly understood. I there- 
fore ask the favor of you, gentlemen, to 
publish this note in the Intelligencer as 
early as you can conveniently find room for 
it; and I am, respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 
Tu. S. Jesup. 


Lzerrers or H. Lez, Jr., to R. H. Lee. 


Camp on Cape Fear River, 
3d April, 1781. 
—Lord Cornwallis is on his march towards 
Wilmington; he left Cross Creek on the 
1st inst. 

Gen’l Greene moves to-morrow ; our wants 
are so many and so pressing that I cannot 
indulge myself with a long letter. 

One of my servants has orders to call on 
you, on his way to Philad’a with some 
papers belonging to me, which my servant 
neglected to send away in due season, and 
which it is necessary to preserve.—I take 


ithe liberty to request your care of them. 


They will serve to inform you more fully of 
the. present as well as past situation of 
affairs here, than I can do in the compass of 
one epistle. 
endian 
Camp on the High Hills of Santee, 
July 24th, 1781. 

I received your letter in answer to mine 
by Carns. The late reinforcement 
from England and Ireland amounted to 
2500 men, and arrived at a most critical 


|juncture. The siege of Ninety Six which 


had been pushed with the utmost vigor, 
was nearly at a period, as our approaches 
were nearly completed. Lord Rawdon 
lost no time on having his hands strength- 
ened, in moving towards the relief of that 
most important post. If you examine the 


| Map of this Country you will find Ninety 
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Six especially valuable to the enemy, as it| with the utmost vigilance to reach the 
is centrical to a rich and populous back| Enemy before a junction could be effected. 
country, and commands the settlements} While Lord Rawdon lay on the Congaree 
between the Saluda and Broad Rivers. At|a squadron of the Legion Cavalry obtained 
the same time it renders the possession of | a complete vietory over the British horse, 
the Country on the Congaree more secure|made fifty prisoners, and destroyed the 
and communicates with Charleston without | whole body, five only excepted. Captain 
the intervention of any considerable River.| Eggleston has the honour of this enterprise. 
To possess Camden the Santee or the Con-} After this event, his Lordship renewed his 
garee must be passed: to possess Augusta| march: Col. Cruger was obliged to file off 
the Savannah must be passed. to his right, taking his route on the south 
These were diffieulties which our com-| side of the Edisto River, Gen. Greene being 
parative situations forbid the enemy to/so far advanced as to intercept the direct 
encounter. Every effort was used by Gen’l|road. Our army crossed the Congaree, and 
Greene to harrass the Enemy on their long} followed his Lordship by foreed marches, 
march and thereby delay the approach. | anxious ta bring bim to battle in his divided 
The Militia under Gen. Sumpter were col-| state. We came up with the Army at 
lected: the small body of them which} Orangeburg which is a small village on the 
arrived in season were joined tothe Cavalry | north side of the Edisto, with a bridge 
of the Army.and put under Lieut. Col.| over the River at the town. 
Washington, to meet and diffieult the} The position is most strong, and has one 
progress of his Lordship. These measures | most uncommon advantage, a certainretreat 
availed nought: and the near approach of | by means of bridges, which eircumstance 
the foe obliged Gen. Greene to relinquish | denies the least improvement to victory. 
the siege. Previa: to which, our works| A large brick jail commands the bridge, 
being far advanced, the General attempted | and the ground is so close and broken that 
a storm. This decision was taken on the} Cavalry eannot act. These reasons obliged 
wisest principles, and the operation was|Gen. Greene to resign his intentions of at- 
executed with the most brilliant gallantry.! tacking the Enemy in their Camp, and Lord 
Our success was partial; and the ensuing) Rawdon would not hazard an aetion by 
morning our troops erossed the Saluda.) advancing on us. 
Lord Rawdon was in fifteen miles and| Baffled in this favourite wish, it was 
followed us rapidly. The pursuit was vain, | necessary to adopt measures which promis- 
and his Lordship after two days advance | ed to produce the same end; for altho’ we 
retired to Ninety Six. General Greene,|had recovered all the back eountry, and 
having received 2 small reinforeement and | had had the satisfaetion of chasing Lord 
gathered some militia, made a forward|Rawdon from the Congaree, we plainly 
movement. The Legion was direeted to| foresaw that on the junction of Cruger the 
lay close to the Enemy. In this posture of| enemy would advance, and that we should 
things Lord Rawdon determined to relin-| be under the necessity of yielding the Con- 
quish Ninety Six, and of course the whole | garee, or risquemg an unequal aetion. We 
back country. This was the great point | also wished to force them to leave Orange- 
for which we had been contending: to re-| burg and to confine them to Charleston and 
duce his Lordship to which all our measures | its dependencies, that our wearied soldiers 
were pointed. Lord Rawden moved in| might repose during the hot weather in a 
two divisions, each equal to our collected | healthy country, and that the Enemy might 
strength, only in Cavalry, in which we had|be subject from their position to all th 
a superiority in number as well as quality. | disadvantages of the Climate. : 
Col. Cruger commanded the rear division} Monk’s Corner and Dorchester are the 
and continued at Ninety Six till his Lord-|two points which eomprehend the Country 
ship gained the Post on the Congaree, | necessary for the ready support of Charles- 
formerly fort Granby. Gen.Greene moved ton. The first is 30 miles distant from the 
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town towards the Santee or Cooper River. | rous Virginia governor, should be interested 
The latter is in front of the town, 20 miles|in restoring the appellation of the now- 
distant on Ashley River. At this time the | called “Shoals,” and further, J may say, 
Enemy had 550 infantry and 100 cavalry | minus the stale wit of an allusion to the 
at Monk’s Corner, and a Captain’s command | “ Smith family,” so should every lover of cor- 
at Dorchester. | rect history, for Capt. John Smith deserves 
Gen. Greene determined, on being dis-|more of posterity than to be lightly re- 
appointed in bringing Lord Rawdon to|membered. In thus putting his namie to 
battle, to move his army to Summer Quar- | these diminutive islands—granting it to be 
ters, and to form a detachment to strike at/true that he did so—something for his 
Monk’s Corner. The Army accordingly | modesty at least is proved, for there were 
moved to this place, the most healthy in | other and greater territories in those days 
the State; and the detachment formed! which might properly have received his 
under General Sumpter—of which the! patronymic, given by himself. 
Legion was part,—marched towards Monk’s| It is gratifying, however, to know that 
Corner, To cover Gen. Sumpter fully, and| Captain John Smith’s claim to have his 
to caution the Enemy as to leaving their| name perpetuated in connection with the 
interior possessions, I was detached with a subject of which I write, is not entirely 
body of horse, with directions to move to-| forgotten; for on Star Island, one of the 
wards Charleston, and to act as circum-!' most populous of the so-called “Shoals” 
stances should advise, afterwards to join | group, stands a monument erected to his 
Gen. Sumpter. The full execution of this; memory in the spring of 1864, being the 
enterprise ensured to us all our wishes.| 250th anniversary of the discovery. It 
The troops moved off in high spirits, and | stands on one of the most prominent bluffs 
the Enemy, as we have experienced, were | of the island, and is in form a granite pedes- 
totally in the dark as to our intentions. _| tal surmounted by a triangular marble shaft 
Lord Rawdon continued waiting at) of some seven or eight feet. On each cor- 
Orangeburgh for Col Cruger, who joined | ner of the triangle, at the top, is placed a 
him two days after we moved. Orange-'Turk’s head, designed to represent the 
burgh is 80 miles and upwards from Monk’s| three heads which, tradition had it, Capt. 
Corner. In my letter of this date to your| Smith deprived the barbarian owners of 
brother, I will conclude the Journal of} with his sabre. Rev. Daniel Austin of 
Affairs here to the present day. Portsmouth is the public-spirited donor of 
the monument, and Rev. Mr. Beebe, the de- 
Tue Istzs or SHoats.—Why the isolat-! voted clergyman and physician of the Isles, 
ed little group of islets distant about fifteen | supervised its construction and erection on 
miles to the southeast from Portsmouth, |the present site. The three sides of the 
N. H., is called the “Shoals” is a matter | ™onument are inscribed as follows: 
of conjecture. The fitness for the name for On the first angle— 
the islands has no similitude in their for-| Joan Smita was born at Willoughby, 


mation, nor significance in definition found 
in the most unshortened of dictionaries. 
Neither sand-bank nor sand-bar is there, 
but only rock and high ground. It is said 
that in ocean gemmary these firm-set mo-| 
saics of geology originally bore the title of | 
“‘Smith’s Isles,” from Capt. John Smith, 
and that indeed, collectively, they are the 
only territory he ever gave his own name 
to when sailing on the coast. If this be so, 
every Smith, in honour and justice to the 





memory of his namesake, the truly chival- 


Lincolnshire, England, in 1579, and died in 
London, in 1631, aged 52. 

He was “Governor of Virginia,” and 
subsequently “ Admiral of New England.” 
The Isles, properly called “Smith’s Isles,” 
were discovered by him in April, 1614, 
while with eight others, in an open boat, he 
was exploring the coast from Penobscot to 
Cape Cod. 

On the second angle— 

‘Capt, Joun Smirn was one of “ nature’s 
noblemen.” In his generosity toward the 
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ublic he almost forgot himself; those who 
laser him best loved him most, and say of 
him : “ In all his proceedings he made virtue 
his first guide and experience his second ; 
despising baseness, sloth, pride and indignity 
more than any dangers. He would never 
allow more for himself than for his soldiers, 
and to no dangers would he expose them 
which he would not share himself. He 
would never see any in want of what he 
had, or could get for them; he would 
rather want than borrow, or starve than 
not pay ; he loved action more than words, 
and hated covetousness and falsehood more 
than death. His adventures were for their 
lives, and his loss was their death. 

On the third angle: 

In reward of his valor, the Prince of 
Transylvania presented to Carr. Jon Smite 
his picture, set in gold; gave him 300 ducats, 
and granted him a coat of arms bearing 
three Turks’ heads in- a shield with the 
motto: “ Vincere est Vivere.” 

In 1627 he says: “I have spent five years 
and more than 500 pounds in the service of 
Virginia and New Hampshire, but in neither 
have I one foot of land, nor the very house 
I built with my own hands, and am com- 
pelled to see those countries shared before 
me among those who knew them only by 
my descriptions.” 

Consideration of the interesting facts of 
his life has led to the erection of this monu- 
ment. 

Danrex Austin, Erector. 
GrorGE BEEBE, Supervisor. 
Auten Treat, Constructor. 


Lirerary Cartamiries.—The ation, re- 
ferring to the destruction of a library of 
unique value in London by accident, recalls 
the frequency of these catastrophes fatal 
to books, in which we must find an ex- 
planation of the steady disappearance of old 
books, as the generations pass by :— 

* No doubt a very appreciable percent- 
age of the existing stock of them in the 


world is doomed to destruction by the} 


agencies of shipwreck, fire, and warfare, 
that have already to answer for the devas- 
tation of much beyond human means to re- 
place. Even at the present day war is by 


no means stripped of its terrors to non- 
combatants, and men of letters have suffered 
largely by its inseparable accompaniments. 
The library of Wm. Gilmore Simms, amount 
ing to 10,500 volumes, was entirely de- 
stroyed during General Sherman’s march 
through South Carolina, and the valuable 
oriental library and collection of Wm. B. 
Hodgson (well known to savans by his re- 
searches in the African languages, etc.) 
shared the same fate in the neighborhood 
of Savannah; these are isolated instances 
that have come to our ears, but may be 
paralleled in most parts of the country. 
Of all known losses by shipwreck, the great 
typical one is that of the copy of Dante, 
illustrated by marginal designs from the 
hand of Michael Angelo—a volume that 
would now be as nearly beyond price as any 
we can imagine. It was the property ofa 
Florentine architect, Antonio Montanti, who 
shipped it with his goods at Leghorn for 
Civita Vecchia, when he was appointed 
architect to St. Peter’s at Rome, in a ves- 
sel that foundered at sea. Few valuable 
books are now exposed to the waves of the 
Mediterranean in all probability. It is be- 
tween Europe and America that the great 
commerce of literature now is carried on, and 
|the Atlantic gathers its tribute of books 
}as of men’s lives and fortunes. A fine 
|‘ first folio? Shakespeare from the librar 

\of the Pagets at Beaudesert went down in 
the Arctic, as well as some of the rarest 
}and probably unique books on American 
history, collected abroad, which perished 
with their owner. Independently of the 
great national calamities by fire, such as 
are historical and easily remembered, as the 
burning of Moscow, the fire of London, etc., 
it is likely that the greatest losses to litera- | 
ture have been occasioned by conflagrations 
at the houses of English country gentlemen, 
where untold wealth is oftenstored, unknown 
| perhaps to any one even in the immediate 
neighborhood. Thus perished the invalua- 
ble collection of Colonel Johnes (the trans- 
lator of Froissart) at Hafodd, the unique 
library of the Wynnes at Wynnstay (leav- 
ing a complete gap in Welsh history), the 
grand library of the Marquis of Bute at 
Luton, and possibly hundreds of others. 
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There are at this moment in England four | in running the line between New York and 
private collections of manuscripts which| East and West Jersey, correcting the 
would, if brought together, exceed in num-| former draught, and making another great 
ber and value the great national manuscript | draught of all the colony, and several 
library of the British Museum; which are | small draughts of the 3 colonies, viz.: New 
exposed to all the casualties that every | York, East Jersey, and West Jersey. 
private library is liable to.” E. B, 0'C, 


Presents FOR Inprans.—Sir Danvers . 
Osborne, after he had been appointed Gov- Porutak Error.—James Wilkes Su. 
ernor of New York, in 1753, brought out, convicted, at the January term of the “x4 
among other presents for the Six Nations, Pirieti vars wes eee : mae 
thirty silver medals; his Majesty’s picture C eiptle, oputy sherimios New, 1 ork. t 
on one side, and the Royal Arms on the judges recommended him as an eee 
other, with silver loop and ring, in shagreen | M€TCY> It having appeared on the trial, t - 
cases, with a yard of the best broad scarlet | “the prisoner had imbibed, and strongly 
watered ribbon, silver hooks and eyes.|elieved a common error, generally pre- 
Though these medals seem to have all vailing among the lower classes of man- 
disappeared, possibly a stray one may be kind in this part of the world, that after 


found in some collection. I therefore | Wing the officer to desist, and bidding 
“make a note of it.” E. B. o’o, | him stand off at his peril, it was lawful to 


oppose him, and by any means to prevent 

t oe : om 
Latrruve or Fort Nusasna.—Mr. Lew- his arrest,” in consequence of which opinion 
is, a French Engineer, ina letter to M. de la| he killed the officer. The judges further de- 
Galissoniére, dated 5th July, 1749, states clare, “that this is the first instance of the 


he found by observation the latitude of] like nature that has happened in the Pro- 


Fort Niagara to be 43° 53’ 17”—N. Y,|Vince of New York.” The man was re- 
Coun. Min.. 21: 362 asta until his Majesty’s pleasure. be 
. ay ne ee nown, and eventually pardoned.—J. Y. 


Earty Survey or New Yorx.—I have Col. MSS. 82: 63, 164. 


before me a claim of the administrator of 
the estate of Philip Wells, Surveyor Gene-| Names or Canaprans TAKEN PRISONERS 
ral of the Province of New York, under| at THE Batrie or TiconpERoGA, JULY 
Governor Dongan. In this account is the} 8, 1758. 
following item: _ [N. Y¥. Col. MSS. 86: 34.] 
For 7 days taking a gen! survey of New| 4 palme, Suteled Celie. 
Yorke Island ‘ ‘ . £5 5 0! Pierre Dion, Louis Picket, 
For 5 days each 2 men on sd. Jolibois, Jaques Butart, 
employ, & expenses of Mr. Jaques Latoille, Basti Capoint, 


Charles St. Mor, Jean Oudet, 
Vaughan & Mr. Cortlandt . £100) porvisT. Cler, Jaques Turquet, 


E. B. 0°C. Antoine Niel, Louis Deloge, 
Joseph Martel, Jean Turmel. 
Oruer Surveys or Mr. Wetts.—In the| Jean Trudel, Batiste Drolet, _ 
same account is a charge for running the ae Francois Germain, 
line between New York and Connecticut; en ae ™, 
: : arles Obelan, 
also for taking an account of the Delaware | Toma Mor, 
river, as low as the Falls, and making a 
draught of all his Majesty’s territory in 
America, from the Bay of Honduras, with} Earty Ricamonp Priytep Boox.—A 
all the Coast and Islands, and boundaries| View of the Internal Evidence of the 
of all the Colonies, including all Newfound- Christian Religion. Almost thou persuad- 
land. . Mr. Wells was likewise employed ‘est me to be a Christian —Aots xxvi. 28. 


E, B. OC. 
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By Soame Junyns,.Esquire. The Ninth 
Edition, corrected. Ricumonp: Prifted 
by... Dixon. and..Holt. MDCCLXXXII. 
Small. 4to., pp. 40. 


Dz Monts ann Boon Istanv.—Now 
that the people of Maine have revived 
the historic renown of Popham’s short- 
lived colony at Sabino, they should also 
erect a monument on Boon Island to com- 
memorate amid the ruins.of De Mont’s 
fort, the name and_ labors of, that early 
colonizer of North America, whose settle- 
ment, transferred to Port Royal, still exists 
as Annapolis, and who shares with Cham- 
plain the glory of colonizing the shores of 
the St. Lawrence. Thoreau says well of 
the St. Croix : “ The very grave-stones of 
those Frenchmen are probably older than 
the oldest English monument in New 
England north of the Elizabeth Island, or 
perhaps anywhere in New England, for if 
there are traces of Gosnold’s storehouse 
left, his strong works are gone,” 


Bravseu (H. M. Vol. XI. p. 260.) 
After the word commandant, line 26, add 
the following words, accidentally omitted, 
“on the Ohio river and. its dependencies.” 


QUERIES. 


Name W antzp.—“ Miscellaneous W orks, 
Prose and Poetical. By a young gentle- 
man of New York. Quisguis erit vite 
scribam color. Hor.—New York. Printed 
7 Thomas Greenleaf. 1795.” 12mo. pp. 
353. 

The author states that a few of the 
Miscellanies appeared previously in the J. 
Y. Magazine. Who was he? 


Baron pE. Lzri anv Sr. Just.—Where 
is there any detailed account of the at- 
tempt made by the Baron de Leri and St. 
Just to settle Sable Island (Isle aux Sables, 
—Isola dell’. Arena) in 1508. Lescarbot 
alludes to it.and Charlevoix mentions it, 
though he does not give. ita place in his 
Chronological Table of Discoveries. 
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Taz San Pzrayo 1x. Denmarx.—The 
San Pelayo, one of Menendez’s ships, was 
recaptured by the Huguenot. prisoners on 
board and run into eae .. Such an 
event could scarcely have been unnoticed 
in Denmark. Is any Danish account 
known of the arrival of the vessel or the 
statements made by those survivors of the 
unfortunate French colony. in Florida? 


Grave-Sronz Founp on Goat Istanp.— 
Thoreau, in his Cape Cod, says : —“ Dr, 
Charles T. Jackson tells me that in the 
course of a geological survey in 1827, he 
discovered a grave-stone, a slab of trap- 
rock on Goat Island, opposite Annapolis 
Port. Royal), in Nova Scotia, bearing a 
fasonic (?) coat of arms, and the date 
1606, which is fourteen years earlier than 
the landing of the Pilgrims. It was left 
in the possession of Judge Haliburton, of 
Nova Scotia.” Is this stone in existence ? 
and can a copy of the inscription and the 
arms be obtained ? 


Menenvez’ Inscription on Riwavt’s 
Men.—In what year, and what publication, 
and on what authority was the inscription 
given, said to have been put by Menendez 
on, the French taken at La Caroline and 
hanged by him? 

Gourcvurs’ Exprrepirion.—Was _ there 
any published account of this expedition, 
from which Lescarbot and Champlain 
drew their narrative ? 


Societies und their Proceedings. 


MAINE. 


Mate, Historican Socrery.— Brunswick, Aug. 
3.—The Annual Meeting took place Aug. 3, at 
the Society’s Rooms in Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick. A large number of members was present, 
and by their election the following gentlemen 
were again made officers for the coming year: 
viz.: Hon. E. E. Bourne, of Kennebunk, Presi- 
dent ; Rt. Rev. George Burgess, D.D., of Gardiner, 
Vice-President ; Hon. J.W. Bradbury, of Augusta, 


Corresponding Secretary ; Rev. Edward Ballard, 
\ 
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D.D., Recording Secretary ; A.C. Robbins, Esq., 
Treasurer; and Rev. Alpheus Packard, D.D., 
Librarian: all of Brunswick, The reports of 
the Treasurer and Librarian’ presented their 
departments as in a prosperous condition. 
Several Resident and Corresponding members 
were elected. Notice was taken of Mr, C. C, 
Rafn, of Copenhagen, whose death had been 
brought to the attention of the Society by a 
letter from his wife, Mrs. Johanna Rafn. 

During the year the first volume of the 
Society’s collection has been republished, under 
the editorship of the Hon. William Willis, whose 
care and resources have supplied it with many 
valuable additions, with a few corrections, which 
his unceasing investigations had found to be 
required, The “Pejepscot Papers” have been 
arranged in nine volumes for convenient consul- 
tation. This company was resident in Boston, 
beginning about 1714, and by purchase from the 
heirs of Richard Wharton and others, became 
proprietors of a large tract, mostly of wild lands, 
on the Androscoggin and Kennebec rivers, and 
the neighboring ocean. The papers are of great 
value. No history of the region should be 
written without reference to. these records and 
maps. <A report of the Committee appointed to 
represent the Society at the Popham celebration 
last year, was presented by R. K. Sewall, Esq., 
of Wiscasset. It spoke of the fitness of the 
address of the Hon. Mr. Bourne on that occasion, 
as indicating great investigation and judicious 
deductions, against the unfounded aspersions 
with which a single writer had endeavored to 
sully the memory of the dead, in the persons of 
the members of this first chartered colony from 
England on New England shores. The. Hon. 
Charles Dummer of Hallowell was appointed 
Chairman of a Committee to represent the 
Society at the approaching celebration, August 


29, at Fort Popham, when it is expected the |. 


Hon. J. W. Patterson, M.C., of Dartmouth 
College, will deliver the oration. 


VERMONT. 


Vermont Hisrorircan Socrery.— Bennington, 
August 16,1865, ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE 
or Benninetoy. This anniversary was under 
the auspices of the State Historical Society, who 
hold a special meeting at this time, and who 
have made great efforts to procure a large at- 
tendance of celebrities from abroad. This 
society has of late acquired new life and vigor, 
and is now devoting itself with great persever- 
ance to the hunting up and preservation of every- 
thing of importance in Vermont history. Their 
wide-spread invitations to attend here to-day 
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have been accepted by many prominent men 

throughout the State, to whom the generous, 
hospitality of the town is extended. The place 

swarms with people, and it may be estimated 

that fifteen thousand persons are here, All day 

yesterday and to-day the crowd of people has 

been increasing, until to-night every house in 

the town is full to overflowing. 

The morning opened pleasant, but warm, and 
notwithstanding the efforts which had been made 
by the committee of arrangements for sprinkling 
the streets, the dust was almost stifling. 

As. usual on such occasions, there was a long 
delay in starting the procession. It was an- 
nounced that it would be formed at half-past ten 
o'clock, but the orator of the Seg er E.. H. 
Chapin, of New York—and Major-General 


| Joseph Hooker, who was the great military hero 


of the occasion, did not arrive until noon, and 
the whole thing was consequently postponed 
till that hour. 

The arrangements were as complete as is pos- 
sible upon occasions of like character. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel John E. Pratt, chief marshal of the 
day, had. acquired sufficient. experience during 
his four years of service in the army to form and 
move the large force under his command without 
the slightest difficulty. 

It is estimated that. at least five thousand peo- 
ple marched in the procession, and that three 
times that number: of strangers were in the town. 
The procession was. formed at half-past. twelve 
o'clock, in the following order :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel John E, Pratt, Chief Marshal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Eugene Cole, Assistant 

Marshal. 
Lieutenant J. H. eer Assistant Marshal. 
and. 


Eleventh Regiment Vermont Militia, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cady commanding. 
Distinguished guests. 
Vermont Historical Society. 
Sullivan’s Troy Band. 
Company G, Twenty-fourth New York National 
Guard, Captain Cusick commanding. 


Twenty-fourth New York National 
Captain Colder commanding. 

Troy Drum Corps, 

Bennington Fire igen George. Benton 
hief. 

Spartan Engine Co, No.1... 
Protection Engine Co. No. 2. 
Carriages, &c. 

The procession was really a fine one, and 
would have done credit to any city in the Union, 
The military presented a fine appearance.. The 
Troy National Guard ; particularly received ‘the 
applause of the crow4 for their soldierly appear- 
ance and good marching. The engines of the 


Company H. 
Guard, 
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Bennington Fire Department were decorated 
with evergreens and flowers, and the companies 
turned out in full force. 

The procession formed in front of the Mount 
Anthony House, and marched to Morgan's 
Grove, about half a mile from town, where a 
platform had been erected for the speakers and 
seats provided for the multitude. 

The speaker’s stand was large enough to seat 
about forty people, and was occupied by distin- 
guished visitors from abroad and members of the 
press. 

Quite a number of distinguished military he- 
roes were among thé number, and received a 
full share of public attention. 

The following were among the prominent gen- 
tlemen on the speaker’s stand :—Major-General 
Joseph Hooker, Major-General Truman Sey- 
mour, Brigadier-General George J. Stannard, 
Brevet-Brigadier-General Foster, Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Phelps, Colonels R. Proctor and T. O. Sea- 
ver, Brigadier-General Carr, Colonel Redfield 
Proctor, Colonel A. Potter, Thirty-fourth Maine, 
Colonel McCreary, One Hundred and Forty- 
fifth Pennsylvania, Governor J. G. Smith, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Dellingham, Ex-Governor H. 
Hall, Ex-Governor R. T. Fletcher, Rev. Pliny 
H,. White, A. D. Hager, Esq., Prof. Parke, of 
Andover, Henry Clark, Henry Hall, Hon. A. L. 
Miner, Hon. Mark Skinner, of Chicago, Dr. E. 
N. 8. Morgan, Dr. Martin Love, George F. 
Haughton, Esq., Recording Secretary Vermont 
Historical Society, Major N. B. Hall, Professor 
Bascom, Williams College, F. A. Fisher, Esq., 
of Rutland. 

Ex-Governor Hall, president of the day, 
called the meeting to order, and in a few 
and appropriate remarks upon the object of the 
celebration, and also the rise and progress of the 
Vermont Historical Society, introduced Rev. 
Isaac Jennings, who delivered a fervent and 
impressive prayer. 

At the conclusion Rev. E. H. Chapin, of New 
York, orator of the day, was introduced and de- 
livered a most eloquent address. His subject 
was “The Elements of National Life.” For an 
hour and twenty minutes he held that vast 
audience spell-bound with his eloquence, His 
rapid utterance renders it very difficult to take 
down his remarks in full, but the following is 
the substance of his speech :— 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Historica Society, Fet- 
Low-Citizens—No one can regret more than I 
do that circumstances prevent my presenting 
a on this occasion with an appropriate address. 

rawn hither by the memory and associations 
of the day you celebrate, I hoped to hear from 
other lips the story of that day. True, the story 
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of that battle has often been told, but a narra- 
tive of such heroism and achievement never 
grows stale. We perpetually require the story 
of the past to illustrate the present. I am sure 
that many who hear me are able to add to that 
story many details which I should be glad to 
listen to. Feeling, then, much like one who 
faces a battery with little ammunition, I proceed 
to consider some of the results of that battle. 
That action exerted a palpable influence upon 
the war. The battle of Remington was the 
Gettysburg of the Revolution. The narrowness 
of our vision renders us unfit to say that any 
one thing at any time has threatened or injured 
the success of an effort; we are not wise enough 
to tell what causes are great and what small. 
But in a secondary sense, and reviewing the 
events preceding this battle, remembering the 
fears of the people, and that hope burned brightly 
in but one heart—Washington’s—we may say 
that this battle was a crisis in the war. If Bur- 
goyne had succeeded, who can say he would not 
have awakened those swarms always lurking in 
the slime of treason? Aye, Burgoyne sounded 
the treasonable propensities of Vermont, and 
found she had none, (Here the speaker burst 
forth in a splendid tribute to the staunchly unal- 
terable patriotism and loyalty of this State.) 
But there was treason elsewhere, and Burgoyne’s 
success might have been the hair to break the 
camel’s back among the traitors. We know 
what the consequences of that battle did for us 
in Europe, bringing us aid, the memory of which 
enables us still to wash away the thought of 
later deeds in that quarter. But it is not as a 
mere victory that we celebrate this battle. It 
was a critical affair, and there are times when 
we need to go back to the alphabet of a nation’s 
life. The revolution was neither the beginning 
nor the completion of a nation, but its birth- 
throe. I undertake to say that the end of our 
late war may not have completed.our nationality. 
Indeed I do not know that any great question 
in the world is settled. I now proceed to con- 
sider the elements of a nation. First, let us 
consider its idea—its purpose. Nations are not 
a construction but a growth, when and where 
God pleases, whether on the Swiss mountains or 
between the Atlantic and Pacific shores. (The 
speaker here depicted in glowing language the 
peculiar characteristics and contributions to the 
world of nations now dead.) A nation may go 
on ignorant of its mission; but how different 
may be its course and attainment when it com- 
prehends its primal, shaping idea. How is it 
with ourselves? What is our idea? Our nation 
was founded with deliberate intention. Its idea 
was the organization and diffusion of national 
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liberty—of self-government. (The speaker ex- 
plained at length what he meant by self-govern- 

ent.) Dare we hope that our crisis is past? 
tt we had failed in the late war, would the knell 
of that failure have been the joy bell of the safety 
of European aristocrats? No, gentlemen of 
Europe, don’t flatter yourselves that you would 
have conquered; ideas are more than bullets; 
they shoot a thousand years ahead, and hit the 
mark at last. Nations are not abstractions. 
They have an individuality more sacred than that 
of persons, and it is more heinously wicked to 
attack it. No, not mere abstractions did you 
fight for, General Hooker. (And here the speaker 
turned to that commander and paid him, with the 
other Generals present, an eloquent compli- 
ment.) A second element of nationality are its 
institutions. Liberty had existed previously, but 
our fathers organized it in the constitution. 
Here the speaker eulogized this document, and 
then proceeded to discuss the question of State 
sovereignty, — out keen sarcasm upon that 
limited class who always will complain and kick 
and growl, whether their rights suffer or not, and 
saying that he did not wish to revile those who 
had drawn in a belief in State sovereignty with 
their mother’s milk, and honestly believed the 
doctrine. But all the more keenly shall we com- 
bat them, because they were honest and yet de- 
ceived. Shall we ever have a race of Americans? 


All the glory of our past and the hope of our 
future lies in our nationality. Shall we wander 
over the world as Yankees, Hoosiers, Suckers, 
&c., or as Americans? Granted that the great 
essential of nationality—sympathy—does not yet 
unite us, still we have the union of lakes and lands, 
if not of hearts; but the mountains, seaboards, 


valleys, rivers, forbid disunion. Then there are 
our common traditions, which cannot be divided. 
Nationality cannot be dissolved to order any 
more than it can be made to order. Our late 
war has been conservative of blood. It has 
prevented greater wars among us. 

The speaker now came to the last element of 
nationality—the men. He said a nation should 
be judged by the kind of men it produced and 
the use it made of them, declared that the right 
of suffrage should depend upon educated mind, 
and closed with an eloquent statement of what, 
as individuals, we have to do in national affairs, 

The speaker was frequently interrupted by 
rapturous applause, and delivered himself 
throughout with a fervid eloquence which he has 
never surpassed. 

At the close of Mr. Chapin’s oration short 
speeches were made by Gov. Smith and Lieut. 

ov. Dillingham, but the crowd were evidently 
uneasy and anxious to get a good view and a 
few words from General Hooker. 
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The General, after being repeatedly called for, 
reluctantly came forward and was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. Nine cheers were 
given him, and several minutes elapsed before he 
was able to make himself heard. He evidently 
would have felt more at ease in command of his 
corps, in the face of the enemy, than in meeting 
the thousands of upturned faces and obliged to 
make them a speech. He told them that he was 
no speech-maker ; that he came there to attend 
the celebration, to see and hear and to meet at 
their homes the fathers, mothers, sisters, and 
brothers of the brave boys who had been under 
and with him on many of the recent battle-fields. 
His remarks were brief but pertinent, and gave 
evident satisfaction to the audience. 

General Truman Seymour, one of the defend- 
ers of Fort Sumter, and recently connected with 
the Sixth corps, was next called out and made a 
few remarks. He said he had never made but 
one speech, and that was to his Southern friends 
after his capture. For that they threatened to 
hang him, and for fear the audience would regret 
their not doing so, he would take his seat. 

Brigadier-General George J. Stannard, who 
lost his right arm in front of Richmond, and one 
of the bravest and most gallant officers in the 
army, was next called for and received with 
vociferous cheers. His remarks were brief but 
excellent, and he was an evident favorite with 
the crowd. 

Lieutenants Carr and Foster, and Brigadier- 
General J, W. Pheips, were in turn called for 
and made brief speeches. 

This closed the exercises at the grove. 


MEETING OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


At five o’clock Pp. m., a meeting of the Histo- 
rical Society was held at Academy Hall, and the 
following gentlemen elected Corresponding Se- 
cretaries :—Giles B. Kellogg, Esq., Troy, N. Y.; 
Hon. Mark Skinner, Chicago, Ill.; Wm. Cothern, 
Woodbury, Conn.; R. D. Smith, Guilford, Conn. 

George G. Butterfield, of the Burlington Free 
Press, and formerly on General Stannard’s staff, 
then read a paper on the battle of Gettysburg. 
It was a well written article; and, from the gen- 
tleman’s facilities of seeing the battle and obtain- 
ing information, doubtless as truthful as many 
accounts of battles. 

L. L. Dutcher, Esq., of St. Albans, also read 
“A Serio-Comic History of June Trainings,” 
which was much applauded. 

The following are the officers elect of the 
Historical Society for the ensuing year :— 

President—Hon. Hiland Hall. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Wm. H. Lord, George 
W. Benedict, Rev. Pliny H. White. 

Recording Secretary—George F. Houghton, 
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Corresponding Secretaries—Albert D. Hager, 
Henry Clark. 

- Labrarian—Charles Reed. 

‘Treasurer—George B. Reed. 

Curators—Dugald Stewart, Rev. John A. 
Hicks, Rey. John B. Perry, Henry Hall, Rev. 
Frederick W. Shelton, General J. W. Phelps, 
Hon. John Wilder. 

The exercises of the Historical Society wound 
up the day’s celebration, with the exception of 
the ball in the evening, which was a fine affair, 
and attended by most of the best people in the 
place, as well as many from abroad. An ele- 
gant supper was furnished by Mr. Nutting, of 
the Mount Anthony House; and the dancing 
was kept up till a late hour of the night, to the 
evident enjoyment of the participants. 


Hotes on Books, 


The History of the Indian War in New England, 
from the first Settlement to the Termination of 
the War with King Philip in 1677, from the 
original work of the Rev. William Hubbard. 
Carefully revised, and accompanied with an 
Historical Preface, Life and Pedigree of the 
Author, and Extensive Notes, by Samuel G. 
Drake. Roxbury, 1865. 2 vols. unsell. 4to. 

. 292, 303. 300 copies on small quarto at 
$10.00 ; on large at $20. 


Hubbard’s work appeared, first at Boston in 
1677, and subsequently at London in the same 
year, being probably the’ first reprint of an Ame- 
rican book in England. And it was done 
emedy- On the 29th of March, 1677, their 
High Mightinesses, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, acting as Congregation of the Index, 
gave the work their sanction, and on the 27th 
of June in the same year Roger L’Estrange in- 
formed the good people of England that he gra- 
ciously permitted them to read the same, im- 
printed in the loyal city of London. The next 
edition was in 1775, the publisher apparently 
thinking that it would do his generation good to 
show them how their fathers fought. Under the 
Republic several editions appeared, but of such a 
character that a republication was sadly needed, 
and of all men, Mr. Drake was the one to do it. 
He follows the London edition,:which, as the 
author's last revised edition, is to be ‘taken as 
the standard. 

Hubbard’s is a work on New England history 
necessary: to study and examine. Yet, con- 
sidering the wonderful development of the New 
England race and ideas, how wonderfully slow 
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and dull'the pilgrims seem. As Thoreau re- 
marks, when the Pilgrims ‘bad explored the dis- 
tance of a morning’s ramble, Champlain would 
have reached the Connecticut, drawn pictures of 
its fish, and jotted down a vocabulary. But 
they laid a solid foundation in a way of their 
own, and the vigor and. energy of youth came 
last, not first. 


Washingtoniana : or Memorials of the Death of 
George Washington ; giving an account of the 
Funeral Honors paid to his memory, with a 
list of Tracts and Volumes printed upon the 
occasion, and a Catalogue of Medals commemo- 
rating the event. By Franklin B. Hough. 
Roxbury, 1865. 2 vols., Bradford, 8vo. 

What more need we say! Dr. Hough has 
taken the: Washingtoniana of 1800, a clumsy 
book, ill-printed and tasteless, weeded it, and 
here brought together all that van be of interest 
of the feeling of America.on the death of Wash- 
ington. It wasanepoch. Party virulence died 
beyond all hope of resurrection, and Washington, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen, has since 
grown day by day a more exalted and heroic 
being in the eyes of all Americans, Few men 
ever won more honor in their prime, met more 
obloquy in their: decline; or obtained a speedier 
rehabilitation after death. These volumes are 
beautifully printed, and the numismatic part 
alone, which we cannot err in attributing to Dr. 
Woodward himself, gives the work a place in 
our numismatic catalogues. It has two portraits, 
Peale’s by Hall, Savage’s by Buttre. 

(We took these for presentation copies, but 
have just discovered a bill !) 


Histoire de la Mére de UIncarnation, Premiére 
Supérieure des Ursulines de la Nouvelle France, 
précédée d’une esquisse sur l’histoire réligieuse 
des premiers temps de cette Colonne par 
lAbbé H. R. Casgrain. Quebec: Desbarats. 
8vo., 1864, 467 pp. 


This is certainly the handsomest work.we have 
yet seen from a Canadian press, and well deserves 
its dress, The Teresa of New France, whose bio- 
graphy her son portrayed in the 17th, and Char- 
levoix inthe 18th, had her claims on the 19th; 
and Canada, in one of her most gifted sons, a 
litterateur of exquisite taste, of rich and classic 
language, pays the tribute of his country to the 
heroine whose exalted piety and devotion can 
rouse even the sons of the Puritans to admira- 
tion. Mr. Casgrain weaves intvo his narrative all 
the grace and beauty of ‘style called for in our 
day, without neglecting the accuracy of historical 
details or the pious element, the omission of 


. 
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which, as a pervading atmosphere in such a life, 
would be a misconception of the subject. 


Life, Times, and Correspondence of James Manning, 
and the Early History of Brown University. B 
Reuben Aldridge Guild. Boston: Gould 
Lincoln, 1864. 12mo, 523 pp. 


This is a'most interesting volume, whether re- 
garded as the life of a patriotic and learned gen- 
tleman, a history of one of our best colleges, or 
a contribution to the religious history of the 
country. It is full of matter, and the style is so 
relieved by occasional illustrative matter, that it 
affords most pleasing reading to all. Brown Uni- 
versity holds so high a rank that its history be- 
longs to the annals of America, and Dr. Manning 
was so identified with its early history that his 
life was required to throw full light upon it. 
Many of his papers have been lost, and Mr. Guild 
deserves great credit for the persevering and 
successful zeal with which he collected the matter 
for his volume. We think that our historical 


societies should print and distribute a tract “How 
‘ to treat Old Papers,” to induce old families having 
papers which they value, to bind them, so as to 
ensure preservation, or if they do not prize, to 
induce them to send the collection to some safe 
society. It might even do to offer a _ suffi- 


ciently above that of old rags and kindling-wood 
to make it a temptation. The old paper men, by 
dint of advertising, make their warehouses known. 
Societies might do the same. 


ae 


Voyage de Jaques Cartier au Canada, en 1534. 
Nouvelle edition publiée d’aprés l’edition de 
1598, et d’aprés Ramusio. Par H. M. Michelant, 
avec deux cartes. Documents inédits sur Jaques 
Cartier et le Canada, Communiqués par M, 
Alfred Ramé. (Paris: Tross. 12mo, 1865.) 


Mr. Tross, who has enriched our libraries with 
so many reprints of early works on Canada, and 
who has just given us the second voyage of 
Jaques Cartier, and the works of Sagard, gives 
us here a reprint of the French version of the first 
voyage of Oartier: called forth in’ 1598 by the 
preparations made for the expedition of the Mar- 
quis de la Roche. Of the original, a copy in the 
Imperial Library in Paris, standing unique, few 
could be gratified by an examination or perusal 
of it. Mr. Tross has therefore rendered a real 
service by reprinting it, the more so, as close ex- 
amination suggests doubts whether it is merely 
a translation of Ramusio. The Indian vocabulary 
differs considerably, being probably drawn from 
that in the second voyage. The full title is, 
“Discours du Voyage fait par le Capitaine Jaques 
Cartier, aux Terresneufves de Canadas Norem- 
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begue, Hochelage, Labrador et pays adiacens, 
dite nouvelle France, avec particuliers meurs, 
langage et ceremonies des habitans dricelle. A 
Rouen, De l’imprimerie de Raphael du Petit Val, 
Libraire et Imprimeur du Roy, a l’ Ange Raphael. 
mpxcvin, Avec Permission. This shows an‘ evi- 
dent acquaintance with the second voyage, the 
first having really made no approach to Hoche- 
lage. Yet it will remain a puzzle why the voca- 
bulary given in Ramusio, with the first voyage, 
and in this edition, should be “of Hochelage et 
Canada,” and evidently a Huron dialect. 

Mr. Tross enriches his edition with two maps 
from Ramusio, one a map of New France, and a 
plan of the town of Hochelaga, and also with a 
most interesting supplement paged apart, entitled, 
Documents Inédits sur Jaques Cartier, et sur le 
Canada, communiqués par M. Alfred Ramé de 
Rennes, 18mo. pp. 53, which, with the papers 
collected by the Quebec Historical Society and 
Buckingham Smith, enable'us to follow the’ his- 
tory of Cartier with a satisfaction not dreamed of 
a few years since. 


The Two Pageants. A Discourse delivered in 
the First Eng. Evan. Lutheran Church, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Thursday, June 1, 1865, by Charles 
P. Krauth, D.D. Pittsburg, 1865, 8vo. 23 pp. 

An Address on the Death of President Lincoln, 
delivered at the request of the Citizens of 
New Rochelle, Westchester Co., N. ¥., by 
John ‘Fowler, Jr., April 20, 1865. New 
York, 8vo. 1865, 28 pp. 


‘Among the discourses elicited by the sudden 
and tragic close of Mr. Lincoln’s administration 
and life, which collectors of the next century 
will collect, the Sermon of Mr. Krauth and ‘the 
Address of Mr. Fowler will be read with interest. 
If Mr. Krauth in eloquence, in imagery, and 
in delicate appreciative thought, wins admiration, 
Mr. Fowler's calm, impartial, unpartisan appre- 
ciation of our homely, untutored, but honest-and 
manly President, will stand as one of the very 
best and clearest appreciations of his character 
that have appeared, far excelling in this respect 
the utterances of many whose reputation fills the 
land. 


Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. Vol, 

vi., No. 5 and 6; vol. vii., Nos. 1 and 2. 

We have already drawn an interesting reply 
from the Collections, and are happy to see its 
numbers reach us. The chief papers in’ these 
numbers are Craft’s Journal of the Siege of 
Louisbourg; A Memoir of Capt. Wm. Nichols; 
Oleaveland’s Historical Discourse; a Memoir of 
George A. Ward; Papers on Slavery in Salem; 
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Shipbuilding there, with various contributions to 
family and local history. 


The Annals of Iowa ; a Quarterly Publication, by 
the State Historical Society at Jowa City. July, 
1865. Iowa City. 

This number (xi.) bringing the volume up to 
528 pages, contains sketches of the Sac and 
Fox Indians, and the Early Settlement of Wapelo 
County; our article on Schoolcraft (which the 
Editor of the Annals, our friend Mr. Parvin, 
apologizes for taking without credit—we have 
sins of the kind to be atoned for in this way); 
Iowa State Legislature; James L, Langworthy; 
Association of Early Settlers of Dubuque 
County. 


Proceedings of a General Court-Martial for the 
Trial of Major-General Arnold, with an 
Introduction, Notes, and Index. New York: 
Privately printed, 1865. 100 copies, 8vo.; 35 
copies, 4to. 

Few are doing more than Mr. Hoffman in 
rendering scarce tracts and works accessible to 
students. His taste and discrimination are 
evinced in the works selected and in the style in 
which he presents them. His Supplement to 
Burgoyne, Trial of Gen. Lee, Defence of the 
Captors of Major André, and this noble edition 
of the trial of Arnold (which on the reprint 
might bear “Auri sacra fames, quid non 
mortalia pectora cogis?”) all show the Revolu- 
tion as the field of his predilection. 
the great and dazzling events of our recent civil 
war, the Revolution stands as our heroic age, and 
no illustration of it is unacceptable, if well done, 
adding to our store of knowledge ; meaning by 
us, not the wealthy book collector to whom ex- 
cessive rarity is a matter of delight, but the 
patient student, whose researches are often at 
fault for want of what has become not literature, 
but crown jewels, on which the eyes of the 
many may look only from afar. The notes and 
introduction are really such, and show that 
study of the subject which clears doubt and 
gives light and illustration. 


Miscellany. 


Mr. Benjamin Everett, aged 101 years, two 
months, and 20 days, died at Fishkill, July 28. 
He was a soldier in the War of the Revolution, 
and through his long life maintained an exem- 
plary character. 


‘ 
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Frederick S. Kidder, Esq., of Boston, is prepar- 
‘Ing an elaborate account of Lovewell’s Fight, 
which, with his well known research and study 
of the Indian character, cannot but be of more 
than ordinary value. 

The Rev. Elias Nason, A. M., a cultivated and 
eloquent student of history, has printed, we learn, 
“Sir Charles Henry Frankland, Baronet: or, 
Boston in Colonial Times,” at the press of Mr, 
Munsell, which will be a treat to the antiquarian 
who delights in the romantic episodes, the de- 
lightful byways of the past. 

Mr. Henry B. Dawson has ready his edi- 
tion of Dring’s Narrative, which, with his addi- 
tional matter, will be most valuable. Another 
edition by Mr, C. J. Bushnell will contain also 
new and interesting matter. 

The Zenger Club, we see by the Yonkers Ga- 
zette, closed its labors by issuing a single page. 
Our own experience of the Club is not encourag- 
ing. It announced a volume in four parts at five 
dollars. Two parts appeared, and a hiatus of 
many months ensued. Hearing that the volume 
was complete, we asked the Club, and being so 
assured, expressed a wish for a copy. It came, 
with a bill tor $10, which we paid, <r some- 
what surprised; but on opening our package, 
found only the two parts which we had had 
months before, with the page spoken of by our 
Yonkers friend. Deeming the whole thing a 
fraud, we returned the copy instanter, and carried 
the $10 to account of Profit and Loss. We are 
reminded of the affair only by Mr. Dawson’s 
allusion to the Club. 

Miss Elizabeth Belknap, whose death in Bos- 
ton on the 3d of August, at the great age of 
above ninety-one years, has been already an- 
nounced, was the last surviving child of the Rev. 
Dr. Jeremy Belknap, author of the History of 
New Hampshire, and one of the foremost and 
most honored among the pioneers of our proper 
national literature. 

The “ Batchelor family,” to the number of two 
hundred, held a reunion on the 16th August, at 
“Purgatory,” in Sutton, and organized for the an- 
nual gathering of the family. Sulensiions of the 
cousins were present from at least fifteen towns 
and cities. Upton had the honor of being re- 
presented most largely, she sending fifty-three 
of her sons and daughters. Northbridge had 
forty present, and Sutton thirty-nine. Geo. B. 
Peck, Esq., of Providence, R. L, was invited to 
prepare a history of the “ family,” to be presented 
at the next annual gathering. Any facts of in- 
terest in the possession of any member of the 
family will be gratefully received by him.— Wor- 
| cester Spy, Aug. 19th. . 








